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LAGOS : Principal port and 2°°:.:7\ cuswk 
Federal capital of Nigeria, = ' 
Lagos is of comparatively ~, 

recent origin although ‘ago 
Portuguese navigators first 
discovered it in the second half 

of the 15th century. The island 

en which Lagos stands was in 

these days little more than a mudbank in a 
large shallow lagoon but the development of 
the palm oil trade and the completion of the 
railway to Kano—which gave access to the 
agricultural and mineral wealth of the country 
—greatly increased the importance of the port. 
Extensive harbour work has been in hand fer 
several years and as a result modern ships 
drawing up to 26 ft. of water can now be 
accommodated. The port of Lagos and its 
mew extension at Apapa on the mainland 
opposite have deep water berths and wharves 
well provided with modern equipment to cope 
with the increasing volume of Nigeria’s trade 
with countries overseas. 

Business men who require information 
on current commercial conditions in 
Nigeria are invited to get into touch with 
our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date 
reports from our branches in Lagos 
and elsewhere are ‘readily obtainable 
on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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STAMPS 


Manchester goods in gay variety—rubber stamps for 
routine repetition . . . these are among the hundreds of things 
that more than 80 industries are making more efficiently 


with the aid of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? That’s a question 
worth asking—and Brown & Polson Limited are the people to 
ask, We can give you an exceptionally well informed 


opinion—and shall be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: 
ADHESIVES - BEER - COTTON PRINTS - DOLLS - FACE AND 
TALCUM POWDERS - GRINDING WHEELS - HOUSEHOLD STARCH 
INSECTICIDES - JUTE TEXTILES - KRAFT PAPER - LEATHER PROCESSING 
MATCH BOXES - NET FABRICS - OIL WELL DRILLING - PLASTERBOARD 
QUICK-SETTING GLUES - RUBBER STAMPS - SAND CORES 
AND MOULDS - TABLETS - UPHOLSTERY - VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 
WALLPAPER +» XMAS DECORATIONS - YARN - ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Unchallenged Leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry 
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FIAT EUROPA 


the Common Market and EURATOM treaties has 

gone through with hardly a murmur. The maintenance 
of the present French Government in power was, indeed, 
largely due to the desire of the more European-minded of the 
parties not to hold up the treaties. M. Bourgés-Maunoury has 
now done what was expected of him—no difficulty need be 
anticipated from the Senate—and it seems that general ratifi- 
cation by all the parties concerned will be completed before 
the German elections, as had been hoped. 


"Tite ratification by the French National Assembly of 


For anyone who remembers the row over EDC and has 
some experience of the resistance put up in the past by small 
French businessmen to any hint of a lowering of the massive 
tariffs by which their economically archaic citadels were pro- 
tected, the smoothness with which the whole thing has gone 
through is almost incredible. No doubt it owes something to 
the very general ignorance of the likely effects of the common 
market on inefficient concerns; no doubt M. Paul Reynaud 
was expressing a widely held view when he said that, if the 
treaties were not ratified, the US would reach a direct agree- 
ment with Germany, which would leave France out in the 
cold. Yet there is more to the relative ease with which these 
measures have passed than fears of the consequences of con- 
tracting out of Europe. The Coal and Steel Community has 
been a decided success, and the realisation of this has begun 
to percolate slowly down into all levels of European society. 
Above all, it is rapidly becoming clear that European integra- 
tion is the one great positive measure which it is in the power 
of the diminished States of Western Europe to carry out by 





themselves and for themselves. For anyone at all concerned 
with the future of countries like France and Germany there 
is literally no other way out of present difficulties. and this 
would also be the whole-hearted opinion of the new breed of 
technocrats which has sprung up and which will exert an 
increasingly powerful influence on the policies of govern- 
ments as time goes on. The debate as to whether the West 
should fight under the sign of Fiat Europa has become 
academic; the only alternative would be Ruat Coelum. 
* * * 


But if the future of the Common Market now seems assured 
in the assemblies of the six Messina Powers, Britain’s relation 
to it still awaits treaty definition. The Free Trade Area re- 
mains to be negotiated, though there are some signs that this 
may be easier than had been expected. The most hopeful 
feature of the situation is the undoubted fact that Britain 
cannot afford to remain entirely outside the Common Market. 
As the Prime Minister said in his speech on Tuesday night, 
‘this is an opportunity we cannot miss.” The economic damage 
that might be done to the UK by any abstention is indicated 
by the support given to the Free Trade Area both by the TUC 
and by the FBI. And there have been indications that the 
Commonwealth Conference has done useful work in clearing 
away many overseas fears of British participation. Mr. 
Menzies, the Prime Minister of Australia, has indeed come 
out in support of Mr. Macmillan with far more vigour than 
could ever have been anticipated before the conference. 
Plainly, the only people still to imagine that this country’s 
trading problems can be settled in terms of Imperial Prefer- 
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ence are Lord Beaverbrook and other troglodytes. 

The two main difficulties facing any negotiation 
between Britain and the Six are agriculture and 
the vexed question of the admission of colonies. 
The first may not prove to be as formidable as 
has sometimes been feared. A recent pamphlet 
(Agriculture and the Free Trade Area: The United 
Kingdom Council of the European Movement, 
2s.) has shown fairly conclusively not only that 
the Six intend to maintain barriers against each 
other’s agricultural produce at least equal to those 
between the UK and any one of them but also 
that, if individual commodities are considered 
separately rather than taken in a block, there is 
room for a considerable measure of agreement 
without anyone’s interests being harmed. There is, 
for instance, no reason why Britain should not 
consent to lower tariffs on French wines, thereby 
benefiting both the French vigneron and the 
British drinker. Some agricultural tariffs will 
obviously have to be kept for the sake of the 
Commonwealth, but their number may not turn 
out to be very great. 

More difficult is the question of colonies. The 
French proposal to include colonies in the Com- 
mon Market creates two separate types of prob- 
lem which are liable to affect Britain’s attitude. 
First, there is the uncomfortable fact that econo- 
mic integration of France’s colonies with Europe 
Carries with it political implications. It is all very 
well to talk about the riches of the Sahara, 


developed with German capital, but the present 
situation in Algeria makes an ironic gloss on 
these optimistic phrases. Any underwriting by the 
Six of France’s colonial policies could prove a 
serious embarrassment to the West in general. 
Secondly, inclusion of France’s colonies in the 
Market may prove to be greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of countries like Ghana and Nigeria, which 
largely produce the same commodities as French 
Equatorial Africa—Dr. Nkrumah was obviously 
worried during his visit to London about the 
possibility of the European market being barred 
to cocoa from Ghana. Some kind of safeguards 
for, or modified association of, these countries 
with the Free Trade Area will have to be worked 
out between Britain and the Six. 

Yet, for all these difficulties, Britain must in- 
evitably take a part in the European integration 
which is going on apace the other side of the 
Channel. This country will enter Europe because 
there is no choice. And such an association will 
be a political, as well as an economic, step. Britain 
is part of Europe both geographically and cultur- 
ally, and any attempt to deny this in the name of 
some rather shadowy ‘Atlantic’ concept—which 
is very unlikely to receive much support from 
America—is doomed to failure. By pressing on 
towards association with the European commun- 
ity the present Government is taking the only 
sensible course, and should receive the support 
of all who care for world stability. 


MEN NOT MEASURES 


HENEVER Sir John Harding returns to 

London for discussions with the Colonial 
Secretary, hopes are aroused that his appearance 
may be a prelude to his resignation; and this 
latest visit, following on the news that Cyprus is 
no longer considered as a feasible military base, 
has made expectation particularly keen. Con- 
sidering the policies he was asked to carry out in 
Cyprus, Sir John at first tried worthily to govern 
fairly, and to see that his underlings did so, 
too. But there has recently been a progressive 
deterioration in standards. Sir John, though he 
can hardly be blamed, has tried to pretend that 
no deterioration has taken place, and his reputa- 
tion, which once stood high, has declined, and 
with it his authority. 

This would be a particularly suitable time for 
him to be promoted to some other sphere of 
influence, and not simply on account of the 
decision to abandon Cyprus in favour of Kenya 
as the Middle East military base. There was never 
any strategic justification for the belief in Cyprus 
as a base; and, strategic considerations apart, the 
plan was as indefensible as would be a Russian 
occupation of the island. The only®possible 
justification for the continued presence of the 
British administration there is to prevent the 
island from becoming a casus belli, and perhaps a 





Insect Intelligence 


AN UNFAMILIAR INSECT which fell at the fect of a 

Shoreditch Borough Council painter today was later 

identified as a locust. . . . It was nine inches long. 
Evening Standard, July 4. 


THE FOUR-INCH INSECT with long antenne found 
in Shoreditch was not a locust. 
Evening Standard, July 5. 


battle ground, between Turks and Greeks. The 
very real risk of such a conflict is now the only 
possible excuse for the Government’s continued 
silence—if it is felt that any positive proposals at 
this stage might do more harm than good. But 
such a delay can only be justified if the Govern- 
ment demonstrates its change of heart by a change 
of Governor. 

That there has been a change of heart now 
seems certain. Until a few months ago the Govern- 
ment was guilty of fomenting antagonism between 
Greece and Turkey. There is now reason to 
suppose that this disreputable policy has been 
abandoned; that the Government is genuinely 
anxious to get out of its Cyprus commitmerts 
without embarrassment. The trouble is that past 
mistakes have locked too many doors. It is easy 
to say that such-and-such a proposal should 
now be put forward, but in practice what will 
count is not new proposals, but the way they 
are put forward, and discussed; the care with 
which the various parties, English, Greek, Turkish 
and Cypriot, handle so delicate a situation. 

It is now, for example, useless and even 
dangerous even to suggest partition. At one time 
it appeared that of the various proposals for 
securing peace in the area, partition was the 
least hazardous, if it were practicable. A more 
detailed study of the Cyprus situation, ethno- 
graphic and political, shows it to be not merely 
impracticable, but also inflammatory; it would 
create, rather than allay, suspicion and hatred on 
all sides. The only possible solution now appears 
to be some form of independence for the island, 
with the Greek Cypriots agreeing temporarily to 
ahandon the dream of enosis for the reality of 
self-government, and with adequate safeguards 
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for the protection of the Turkish minority. 

Reports from the island suggest that there is 
a growing willingness to accept this solution; and 
though these may be the product of wishful 
thinking, at least they offer some hope that fresh 
negotiations may succeed. But it has to be realised 
that they cannot succeed, or even begin, until 
Archbishop Makarios is recognised as the Greek 
Cypriot spokesman. In cases such as this, where 
nationalism has taken hold, it is the symbol that 
matters; proposals such as the Radcliffe Plan have 
no significance to a Cypriot—though, of course, 
they may come in useful as a basis for negotia- 
tions when negotiations begin. Nothing has con- 
tributed more to the recent ugly history of Cyprus 
than the illusion that nationalists can be moved 
by measures, rather than by men. The first need is 
to recognise Archbishop Makarios as negotiator. 
Until that is done, the risk of renewed violence 
must remain. 


Stalinists All 


By J. E. M. ARDEN 


— AFTER Pharos’s remarks last 
\ week on Soviet experts, it is in 
1 a mood of self-criticism that 
= I undertake to write about the 
Z .< @recent upheaval in Russia. 
7 rey = Self-criticism, of course, is a 
4 Soviet expression which means 
/ criticising one’s colleagues 
more than oneself. And look- 
ing in this mood at some of 
the pronouncements that have appeared in certain 
papers, one can only agree with Pharos’s claims. 
I think the main fault exhibited by Sovietologists 
is that they fail to distinguish between facts, 
rigorous deductions from them and mere specu- 
lation. The role played by Mao Tse-tung in the 
Soviet power struggle is quite simply anyone’s 
guess, for instance. Yet one sees it asserted baldly 
that he supported Khrushchev throughout. Per- 
haps he did, but it could equally be argued that 
he had simply advised against any change. 

Another common Sovietological fault is that 
of juggling with rather vague concepts—in this 
particular case ‘Stalinist’ is the main offender. 
Something like this: ‘Molotov and Kaganovich 
were old associates of Stalin. Therefore their 
overthrow means that their opponents are 
against everything connected with Stalin. There- 
fore we are likely to have a wonderfully liberal 
Russia, full of friendship for all foreign peoples.’ 
The facts do not admit of this interpretation. 

The distinction between Stalinists and non- 
Stalinists is too facile. Stalin was a man who 
operated different policies at different times. 
After the war, for instance, he started out with 
the forward Leftish policy in which his weight 
was flung behind Zhdanov. When this came to 
a stop in the face of Western resistance in 1948 
he sacrificed Zhdanov and supported the more 
moderate and conservative methods of Malen- 
kov. In 1952 he again threw himself into an 
extremist policy which was culminating in the 
Doctors’ Plot and a colossal purge of everything 
not 100 per cent. aggressive, ideological and 
party-minded. All the present contendents are 
Stalinists. The one essential in which Khrush- 
chev’s opponents differ from him is that, what- 
ever their disagreements, they have a fairly 
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conservative outlook on the prospects of world 
Communism. Molotov, as hidebound a Com- 
munist as was ever found, objected to the 
attempt to impose an expensive forward foreign 
policy on Russia’s economy. Malenkov hoped 
to ease the tensions of Soviet society by making 
it economically more tolerable to the consumer. 
Khrushchev is less impressed by the facts and 
more by his preconceptions. He is thus, in many 
ways, even more doctrinaire than the others. 

The accusations against the ‘conspirators’ are 
not all justified. Khrushchev has thrown the book 
at them. But the basic charge is of being 
Stalinists. This is certainly true in a sense of 
Molotov and Kaganovich if not of Malenkov. 
But so it is of Khrushchev and his supporters. In 
the secret speech Khrushchev accused Stalin of 
making ‘some baseless charges’ against Molotov 
and added that if Stalin had lived a few more 
months Molotov would probably have perished. 
Stalin, he added, evidently had ‘plans to finish 
off the old members of the Political Bureau,’ and 
the new enlarged Presidium put in in 1952 was 
connected with Stalin’s intention of annihilating 
the old members by bringing in ‘less experienced 
persons’ so that these would ‘extol him.’ These 
men, selected by Stalin in his maniac old age 
as more effective Stalinists than Molotov and 
his colleagues, were removed from high positions 
by Malenkov and Beria after Stalin’s death. But 
they are precisely the men that Khrushchev has 
now brought back again to the seat of power— 


CRACKS IN THE 


By VICTOR ANANT 


RACKS in Asia’s second largest political 
(aa. the Indian National Congress 
which claims a_ primary membership of 
8,000,000, have begun to appear at the same time 
as Mao Tse-tung has detected chinks in Chinese 
Communism. However, the two mutations are 
related only in their timing. 

Mao is in full control of his chopsticks. He 
said, ‘Never has our country been as united. 
. . . However, this does not mean that there are 
no longer any contradictions in our society.’ Mr. 
Nehru uses sloppy fingers. He said, ‘So far as the 
elections are concerned there is no cause for 
despair or a sense of defeatism. . . . Something 
has to be done to hold the Congress together, 
some ideology.’ 

When Mr. Nehru is in Delhi it is difficult to 
see the party wood for the Prime Minister. But 
with him in London the Congress that he drove to 
victory in the second general elections is clearly 
engaged in the task of defeating him. A hundred 
roses are blooming here today in a hundred khadi 
buttonholes. 

The truth is the decline of the Congress, 
founded in 1885 entirely through the initiative 
of a Viceroy-blessed but Mill-and-Burke-inspired 
Briton, began in 1947. After the transfer of 
power, its specific purpose achieved, it has had 
no valid raison d’étre. Not even a leader of Mr. 
Nehru’s glitter can be a substitute for a cohesive 
community of interests. Congressmen must fulfil 
two fundamental conditions: they must be 
habitual wearers of khadi and teetotallers. In our 
times these conditions can hardly provide a party 


men like Brezhnev, Ignatov and Aristov. It looks 

as though their ruthlessness will soon be demon- 
strated on Malenkov, at least, in the execution 
cellars. But it seems to have been a very near 
thing. ; 

It is difficult to predict anything about the 
results of the change for the world at large. 
Malenkov and Molotov would probably have 
consolidated Soviet power on a quieter version 
of the old lines. Khrushchev is more likely to 
go ahead with various adventures and manceuvres 
in all spheres. In theory, and probably in the 
long run in practice. this makes him more dan- 
gerous to world peace. Yet his manoeuvres have 
already opened the Communist front on several 
occasions, and tactics designed to make apparent 
concessions both to outwit the West and to con- 
ciliate wavering elements may have the opposite 
effect. They may give the discontented more 
opportunity to strike. This is te assume that 
Khrushchev can maintain control. But when 
Stalin finally packed the old Politburo with 
Stalinists this did not mean that his troubles were 
over. He was faced. on several occasions, with a 
thoroughly intractable hostile majority in the 
Politburo and had to break it by devious and 
terroristic means. One can see even in Khrush- 
chev’s new Presidium the possible groupings 
which might emerge against him when _ his 
policies run into difficulties. And this is quite 
apart from the matter of the army. Moreover, 
he is not a young man. 


KHADI CURTAIN 


New Delhi 


with more than a temporary, theatrical integra- 
tion. 

Till 1920, the year of Gandhi and his first non- 
cooperation call, the Congress remained true to 
its founder's original concept of ‘fifty men, good 
and true, ‘the élite, the most highly educated 
of the nation, an articulate, enlightened but 
essentially loyalist, native safety-valve. Much to 
the alarm of the last British President of the 
Congress, the theosophical Mrs. Annie Besant, ‘t 
was Gandhi who decided to inject mass- 
momentum into the organisation. 

Unfortunately for the Congress it is not ad- 
mitted than Gandhi was essentially a politician 
and a saint only at second remove. It was politi- 
cal shrewdness that enabled him to seize upon 
the two basic virtues of the Hindu—renunciation 
and an infinite capacity for physical suffering. 
In 1922, when Gandhi decided to accelerate the 
pace of nationalism through civil disobedience, 
he was in complete control of the forces he was 
setting loose—much as Mao is now when he says 
that many schools of thought must contend. The 
moment he heard his followers had burned alive 
a sub-inspector of police and twenty-one police 
constables Gandhi suspended the agitation and 
called it a ‘Himalayan mistake.’ 
NEXT WEEK 

Sir Robert Boothby 
THE COMMON MARKET 


Lord Altrincham 
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Again, in 1939, when Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was swaying the younger elements of 
Congress towards extremism, Gandhi merci- 
lessly suppressed him. With political manceuvring 
of the most unsaintly kind Gandhi collected 
enough votes to unseat Mr. Bose, who had been 
elected president. Mr. Nehru then sided with 
Gandhi, betraying his friendship with Mr. Bose. 
As it turned out Gandhi was justified: Mr. Bose 
collaborated with Axis forces to organise an 
Indian National Army to invade India. 

In 1948, the year after Independence, it was 
again Gandhi who suggested that the Congress 
should be disbanded. For the majority of Con- 
gress leaders who saw in the party a ready-made, 
country-wide machinery for power moves, it was 
an uncomfortable decision to contemplate. They 
argued that in the interest of protection from 
Pakistan the Congress should retain its structure 
intact. Membership then was half what it is to- 
day. Congressmen themselves concede that at 
least a third of the present primary membership 
is ‘~bogus’—‘members’ whose four-anna subscrip- 
tion is paid up in thousand-rupee chunks by 
delegates who are directly ‘elected’ to the annual 
session. (In two weeks’ time the highest delibera- 
tive body of the party is meeting to alter the 
constitution to make elections indirect. and 
pyramidal, and make the village councils the base 
of the party.) 

Where has this led the party to? Younger Con- 
gressmen frankly admit that ‘Nehru has been our 
greatest liability as he has been our greatest 
asset. He is an asset as the only personality 
in India who can remain a live symbol of unity. 
He is a liability because of his own personal con- 
fusion. The gap between him and the party is 
the gap between his idealism, his basic goodness, 
and the realistic self-interest of the second rung 
of the Congress high command. 

Ideologically Mr. Nehru has given the party two 
slogans for the future: secularism and Socialism. 
Both are the causes of present disintegration. In 
South India, non-Brahmin party members have 
broken away to form a separate ‘anti-Brahmin’ 
movement; in Bombay, Maharashtrian Congress- 
men and Gujerati Congressmen have split into 
two camps; in Punjab, the Sikhs who were asked 
to climb on to the election band-wagon, beards, 
daggers and all, are now being opposed by 
Hindu Congressmen; in Central India, the 
Scheduled Castes, disillusioned that Hindus will 
ever give them equal rights, 
are turning towards Buddhism 
and have even asked for a 
separate ‘Buddhistan.’ That is 
the secular balance-sheet. 

In the last three weeks 
Hindu business interests have 
begun to express fears about 
the extent of State control. So 
far while the Government has 
talked about Socialism, top 
leaders of the party, includ- 
ing Mr. Nehru himself, have 
given private assurances to 
individual investors that their 
interests will be protected; this 
was pronounced during the 
elections, when large funds 
were needed—but these assur- 
ances have lost their value 











after the elections with the presentation of the 
new ‘austerity’ budget. Mr. Nehru has never been 
fortunate in his Finance Ministers: three of them 
have resigned in succession and two of them are 
his most feared critics today. 

The present Finance Minister is the first Con- 
gressman to hold this portfolio. It complicates 
matters for those who financed Gandhi, like Mr. 
G. D. Birla, and those who believe that Mr. 
Nehru will honour all Gandhi’s promises. In the 
last two weeks a showdown was threatened in 
the two most important business centres, Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. It was Mr. G. D. Birla who 
arranged that the Finance Minister should have 
talks with snarling, menacing industrialists in 
both places. In a long lecture to the All-India 
Congress Committee (just before he left for 
Europe) Mr. Nehru said that Socialism in India 


Portrait 


THE Iron Curtain appears to 
have been rung back on 
another Grand Guignol tab- 
leau and the audience is still 
engaged in counting heads. 
Last week’s news that Messrs. 
Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich have been 
dismissed from their places on the Soviet Presid- 
ium has been followed by the news of their 
dismissal from ministerial office, and the similar 
dismissal of two other members. The attack on 
these characters took an even nastier turn (from 
their point of view) when Mr. Khrushchev 
harangued an audience of electrical workers in 
Leningrad. Not only, it appeared, had Molotov 
been sabotaging Soviet efforts at a détente with 
the West for years, but Malenkov was responsible 
for the Leningrad Case, the 1949 purge for 
which Beria had previously taken the odium. 
Various stories of the manceuvres that preceded 
all this have been ‘leaking’ into the press, includ- 
ing the reasonable supposition that the three had 
been plotting to oust Khrushchev. As is usual on 
these occasions experts and statesmen all over 
the world have been rushing to their archives to 
prove that they had prophesied it years ago. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev have left the scene 
of their triumph and have arrived in Prague for 
consultation with Czech leaders. On their return 
they are likely to encounter President Tito’s two 
chief advisers who are conveniently holidaying 
in the Caucasus. Two Stalinist leaders have been 
deposed in Rumania. 

The effect of these changes on Russian foreign 
policy has yet to be felt; it cannot be said, though, 
that the first signs have been very promising. The 
Russian delegate at the London disarmament 
talks rejected the most recent Western proposals, 
insisting, as usual, on a complete ban on the use 
of nuclear weapons; and Mr. K. himself accused 
the West of wanting to be left in the position of 
a gentleman waiting to pick off a partridge. 

The conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers has ended in a communiqué more con- 
. cerned to show unanimity than excitement, a 
‘broad similarity of approach’ being the best that 
can be produced, Individual Prime Ministers have 
| expressed themselves satisfied, however, and some 
of the stains of Suez seem to have faded. The 
! most useful discussions were, evidently, on the 












should come by ‘consent.’ Having been given 
a glimpse of what this Socialism will mean in 
terms of credit restrictions, import cuts and 
severe taxation, the upper reaches of the Congress 
are simply not prepared to consent. 

The plain fact is that between Mr. Nehru and 
the party there is today a khadi curtain. It has 
been spun and woven by the Prime Minister him- 
self in his aristocratic aloofness. If he took the 
trouble to look through the cracks in the curtain 
he would see that the party is openly plotting 
for the day when they will not have to connive 
against each other hidden from his eyes. Can Mr. 
Nehru, in his time, accept the role of an oppo- 
sition leader? He has directly inherited Gandhi's 
goodness, but can he show before it is too late 
that he also inherited some of Gandhi's political 
judgment? 


of the Week 


economic side. Mr. Diefenbaker has offered to 
allocate a third of Canada’s imports to United 
Kingdom trade, and economic experts have re- 
mained behind in London, after their leaders’ 
departure, to discuss the implications of the 
European free trade area, and Britain’s participa- 
tion in it, for the notion of Imperial preference. 

The United States Senate is engaged in discuss- 
ing the Civil Rights Bill to safeguard the rights of 
Negroes in the South, and is threatened with a 
prolonged filibuster by Southern senators. The 
US Supreme Court is considering the Girard case. 


IT is almost axiomatic that on 
those occasions when the 
House of Commons would 
tell you, if you asked it, that 
it was at its best, it is in fact 
at its worst. The case of the 
lolly (Mr. Macmillan calls it ‘emoluments’) is a 
case perfectly in point. 

It began on Thursday, with the Prime Minis- 
ter’s long-awaited statement. Indeed, so long 
awaited had it been that Sir Robert Boothby had 
been constrained, only the week before, to de- 
clare that if something wasn’t said soon he would 
feel obliged to raise the matter on the adjourn- 
ment—a threat so dire (for the temper Sir Robert 
would be in by half-past ten in the evening, par- 
ticularly if something like the Finance Bill had 
been going on during the day, hardly bears think- 
ing of) that pin-striped knees a-plenty could be 
heard knocking together, and the smile with 
which Sir Robert sought to undo the panic he had 
wrought only caused them to knock the harder. 

Anyway, Mr. Gaitskell finally rose to ask the 
Prime Minister, by Private Notice, whether he 
could now make a statement. The Prime Minister 
could and did. But observe with what skill he did 
it. No glad cry of ‘Come to the cookhouse door, 
boys,’ no jingling of the change in his pockets as 
he rose, no sly remarks about the right honour- 
able and learned Member for St. Helens not 
needing it: not even a bare recital of the facts 
and a resumption of his seat. The order of battle 
was: first, lean heavily on the Select Committee; 
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Sir John Harding is in London for talks on the 
Cyprus question and has succumbed to tonsillitis. 
President Coty has said that France will not aban- 
don Algeria. German forces have formally joined 
NATO. Mr. de Valera has pounced on Sinn Fein 
and has interned more than sixty suspected per- 
sons at the Curragh. A new element has been dis- 
covered at a laboratory in Stockholm. 

At home most of the time has been spent in 
standing on various international touchlines 
hoping for the best, but one or two notable hap- 
penings have taken place. The Commons have 
discussed the question of Members’ salaries and 
eventually accepted the Prime Minister’s offer of 
higher wages. MPs are to have £1,750 a year in- 
stead of the present £1,000. Junior Ministers are 
to get substantial increases and Peers are to have 
three guineas (not pounds) per day’s attendance. 

More scorn has been poured upon the Govern- 
ment proposal for an economic tribunal by the 
General Secretary of the Transport Union and it 
now seems unlikely that the TUC will have any- 
thing to do with it. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has delivered a warning on the 
dangers of inflation. 

A frenzied week of sport has produced mostly 
expected results. Lew Hoad won the men’s singles 
at Wimbledon, and, much to the disgust of the 
Australian LTA, promptly turned professional. 
Bobby Locke won the Open Golf Championship 
at St. Andrews for the fourth time. The West 
Indies, after a very close shave, succeeded in 
drawing the third Test match. Cornell beat Yale 
in the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley. 


AW estminster Commenta ry 


second, lean heavily on ‘exchanges between the 
Leaders of the three parties’; third, lean gently on 
ministerial salaries; fourth, lean on the Leader of 
the Opposition and the Chairman of Ways and 
Means and—well, not lean on, but at any rate 
brush against—Mr. Speaker; fifth, lean on—nay, 
positively climb upon the shoulders of—the 
boards of the nationalised industries. Then sit 
down, remembering all the time that if you so 
far forget yourself as to wink at Mr. Gaitskell 
Taper will notice, and not only notice but blab it 
all over the Spectator. 

Mr. Gaitskell’s reply was equally correct. First, 
‘general satisfaction.’ Next, particular satisfaction 
at—well, what? Why, Ministers’ salaries, of 
course; Mr. Gaitskell, though he will never make 
a strategist, improves in tactics every day. Finally, 
a gentle encomium for the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the House and Mr. Gaitskell sat down. 
He didn’t wink either. 

It was almost over. A gentle sniff (indeed, some 
would have said a Pecksniff) from Mr. Morrison, 
a pathetic intervention from Mr. Holt (‘May I. on 
behalf of the. Liberal Party . . .’) and they were 
ready to wind up for the day. Now there is only 
one tune to which such cadavers can be decently 
interred, and that is a couple of bad jokes. So 
Mr. Macmillan added the hope that Mr. Gaitskell 
would ‘live to enjoy this slight addition to his 
salary for very many years to come.’ Mr. Gait- 
skell, never a man to be bashful when bad jokes 
are the order of the day, riposted (a fine word to 
use of an exchange which had all the delicacy and 
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grace of a Bactrian camel suffering from a com- 
pound fracture of the spine, I must say), ‘I cannot 
forbear from reminding the Prime Minister of his 
great interest in the salary of the Leader of the 
Opposition.’ All this was done to laughter which 
had the exact quality of that provided by the 
audience at a horror-film when the sixth Thing 
from Outer Space has finally been shrivelled up 
by the hero’s death-ray; it was the hysterical 
laughter of relief. But it was carried to extra- 
ordinary lengths; Mr. Bernard Braine, for in- 
stance, laughed so much he very nearly had a 
seizure. Then they all rushed lickety-spit to the 
bar, where happy, maudlin cries of ‘Good ol 
Harold’ mingled with the clink of celebratory 
glasses. But we are the people of England, and 
we have not spoken yet. 

One hundred and twenty-two hours later (and 
don’t forget that there was a weekend in the way) 
the Bill had received its second reading. No doubt 
about it; when the spirit moves these fellows they 
can move like lightning from the East unto the 
West. As for their Lordships, no sacrifice is too 
great when the public weal and three guineas a 
day are involved; they went so far as to sit ona 
Monday, and well over sixty of them at that. 
Whereat I grumbled mightily, but the chance of 
seeing the Earl of Home make a fool of himself 
(and there really is very little chance of seeing him 
do anything else) is one not lightly to be passed 
up. So there I was again, contemplating the 
Byzantine gilt from upstairs while the House of 
Peers was contemplating the Byzantine guilt from 
downstairs. Incidentally, Earl Attlee was causing 
a great commotion; happy in an expanse of red 
leather on the second bench, he suddenly decided 
to park himself on the front one, already crowded 
to suffocation (my word, Lord Silkin has put on 
weight these last few years!); to this end he 
wriggled and wriggled and wriggled, and gave 
poor Lord Stansgate’s ribs treatment that a Harle- 
quins lock-forward wouldn't stand for. 





Then the Earl of Home, with the greatest pos- 
sible delicacy, rose to explain to their Lordships 
about the scheme for paying their expenses, up to 
a maximum of three guineas a day. The only fault 
I could find with the noble Earl's exposition was 
that he seemed to be seriously in want of some- 
body to explain it to him first. I was, I may per- 
haps disclose, accosted in Battersea Park at four 
o'clock in the morning the other day, and re- 
proached with being unkind to the Earl of Home. 
With a courtly bow I owned to the charge, but 

a ventured to wonder what else it was possible to 
be to him. I was then informed that whatever the 
Earl's faults he was at any rate a solid fellow. 
This, I may say, I have never doubted; the trouble 
is that, as far as my own observations go, his 
solidity appears to begin at the fifth vertebra and 
to extend upwards to the medulla oblongata. 

Next day, back on more familiar terrain, I sat 
open-mouthed while the House of Commons gave 
a display that would have made a hippopotamus 
tetch. True, nobody played Pecksniff this time, 
but with the place stuffed to the rafters with 
Chadbands it was hardly necessary; there was 
enough soap in the speeches of Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Gaitskell combined to put the detergent 
manufacturers out of business for good. How im- 
portant it was that the public outside the House 
should understand exactly why Members’ pay 

was being increased! How hard they all worked, 














and for what meed of ingratitude! How much 
more MPs of other nations get paid! And— 
Pelion on Ossa—how expensive postage is! This 
last from a Cabinet Minister of the Government 
which is going to raise postal charges next week! 

Still, when Mr. Butler and Mr. Gaitskell had 
finished, only the hardiest spirits wanted to go on. 
Mr. Bowden had made it very clear that anybody 
attempting to contribute a single word from the 
Labour back benches would be for the high jump 
before the day was out, and Mr. Kenneth Pick- 
thorn, from the other side, could rest secure in the 
knowledge that his speech was pitched at such a 
level of total incomprehensibility that nobody 
could possibly understand it, let alone take excep- 
tion to it. 

A little sense on the subject. MPs, considering 
the proportion of their pay that has to go on 
necessary expenses incurred in the course of their 


The Partisan 


RANDOLPH S. 


By 


T is not often in history that the leader of a 
| small country can play a political part which 
affects the destiny of the entire world. One would 
have thought that this would be particularly diffi- 
cult in the modern age, when big countries have 
grown so much more powerful and the smaller 
ones have shrunk correspondingly. Yet this is 
what Tito has achieved. His breach with Stalin 
was not only a decisive check to Soviet aggressica 
and imperialism: it also set off a vast unpre- 
dictable chain-reaction throughout Communist 
Parties in foreign lands and above all, as we are 
increasingly witnessing, in the Communist Party 
in Russia. 

In its far-reaching effects on the future Tito’s 
resistance to Stalin has incomparably greater 
significance, despite the ardours and glories of the 
Partisan War, than his resistance to Hitler. Yet it 
was his war leadership which alone made possible 
his subsequent break with Stalin. All the other 
Communist leaders of the satellite countries sat 
the war out in Moscow and returned with the 
vanguards of the Red armies. They were imposed 
upon their unfortunate fellow-countrymen by the 
Kremlin. Far different was the situation of Tito. 
He emerged from the war as a national hero who 
had animated and sustained a most effective 
guerrilla war for three and a half years in the 
mountains and forests of Yugoslavia, a resistance 
which had kindled a spirit of pride and indepen- 
dence among his people no less than in himself. 

All this and much more emerges with admirable 
clarity in the pages of Sir Fitzroy Maclean’s 
valuable new book Disputed Barricade.* Sir 
Fitzroy writes with a unique first-hand knowledge 
both of the events and of their protagonist and he 
writes with that clarity of which he first showed 
himself master in his Eastern Approaches. 

Those who like myself had the privilege of 
serving under Sir Fitzroy with the British Military 
Mission to the Partisans know at first hand of 
the services which he rendered. His dramatic 
training no less than his vivacious spirit fitted him 
admirably for the part he was called on to play; 
and in retrospect it is possible now to see that 
Maclean’s work has proved far more valuable 
than anyone could have suspected at the time. It 


* Cape, 25s. 
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work, were for the most part clearly underpaid. 
It was therefore right and proper that they should 
help themselves to a little more, despite the length 
of the queue of people who deserve it far more 
than they would even if they worked as hard as 
they say they do. And short of a means test (Mr. 
Butler would have called it ‘undignified’) this was 
the only way to do it. But did they really need 
to dress it up in so much cant? By the end 
of the display they seemed to be expecting a 
national vote of thanks for not making it a round 
two thousand. I fear that the pulse-takers have 
done their work ill: the nation seemed to me t 

be far less harrowed by the tales of MPs on the 
bread-line than the MPs themselves supposed. 
Poverty, after all, is relative; and there are some 
Members of whom one might say that it’s no use 
supplying them with a bath, as they would only 
keep their gold in it. TAPER 


CHURCHILL 


was impossible to suppose during the war that 
Tito would emerge as anything but a loyal servant 
of the Kremlin: and though he was always meticu- 
lously careful to treat the British Mission with the 
same respect that he showed to the Russian Mis- 
sion which arrived so much later, at the end of 
the war most observers judged that though the 
men and supplies which Britain had furnished to 
Tito had been of considerable, and even indispen- 
sable, value in the military field, from a political 
point of view very little had been achieved. 
There seems little doubt that the wartime com- 
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The controversy of the year 


ALGER HISS 
IN THE COURT OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Both the American and English reviewers of Alger 
Hiss’s moving plea for justice are divided, but the 
doubt grows: 

“The average layman's opinion would probably be 
that he establishes a prima facie case for a retrial” — 
The Scotsman. 

“The contrast between what Mr. Hiss was expected 
to produce and what in fact he has produced is 


profoundly disconcerting, even eery."—The Daily 
Herald. 
“It will move few.”"—Evening Standard. 


“It should upset the verdict in the Hiss case.”— 
Sunday Times 

“It seems certain to have an importance not less 
than the celebrated ‘J'Accuse’.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“T have read every page of IN THE CourRT OF PuBLIC 
OPINION with absorbed interest. In this book 
sensational new evidence is produced—relating to 
the Pumpkin Papers and the Woodstock typewriter— 
which suggests the possibility that he was the victim 
of a frame-up by the F.B.1. and Chambers.” — 
New Statesman and Nation. 

“No man should ever be asked to prove himself 
innocent. It is almost an impossible task. But Hiss 
has done it, insofar as any man can." —Tribune. 

“Money could not have spurred Hiss to write this 
book. Nor could the quest for fame. I cannot 
believe other than that he wrote it because he con- 
tinues to have, after all these years, some kind of 
faith in his own righteousness, some continuing 
sense of moral pride and purpose.”—The Spectator. 

“The possibilities, it seems to me, are reduced to a 
single damning alternative. Either that Hiss was and 
isa Communist . . . or that Hiss is exactly what he says 
he is: a wholly innocent man framed by a monster as 
subtle and sick as Titus Oates . . . the best hope of his 
book is that it may stir some disinterested brains 
who may feel free to think as men, to take to the study 
this subtle and historical case; and while giving full 
weight to the long, sad ordeal of Chambers, and 
allowing that he might be a confessed perjuror who 
was yet right in this distance, would with a clear 
eye and open mind consider the possibility 6f a 
miscarriage of justice.""—Manchester Guardian. 
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}, Fadeship and friendship which Maclean studi- 
. Ously fostered with Tito went deeper than many 
;, Supposed at the time. And when in June, 1948, 
; Tito was faced with the most tremendous decision 
». in his career and broke with the Kremlin one of 
,. the factors in his decision was the comprehension 
, Of the West which had been inculcated in him by 
;, Maclean and his consequent knowledge that he 
., could look to them for aid in his fight for survival 
, and independence, 
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THE DEBATE in the Commons on 
mental health did not carry things 
much further, except in revealing a 
remarkable degree of unanimity in 
the House on the Royal Commis- 
mM sion’s Report. All that stands in the 
way of its implementation are administration and 
finance; and I cannot believe that either of them 
presents as many difficulties as the Government 
seems to fear. True, it will not be easy to draw 
the border-line between central and local govern- 
. ment; but this need not delay most of the Report’s 
recommendations. And the cost of mental health 
reform is going to be far less than was at one 
time thought. The success of experiments with 
small mental hospital units suggests that no 
grandiose building plan is needed to accommo- 
date mental health patients in new surroundings; 
many patients would do better to live in ordinary 
houses, as like their homes and as unlike institu- 
tions as possible. 
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Essential reading for the Geophysical 
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The almost incredible, yet true, story of 
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It seems a pity that Maclean, who at such an 
early age gave proof of such outstanding abilities, 
should not have blossomed more in the years of 
peace and those who know his ardent spirit were 
surprised when recently he retired with a baron- 
etcy to run an hotel in the Highlands. His many 
friends will hope that his hostelry will flourish, 
but that he will regard it as a springboard from 
which he may in a little while vault back into 
some more active arena, 


' ASpectator’s Notebook 


THE ONLY MILD controversy which arose over the 
Report concerned the treatment of psychopaths. 
Dr. Bennett admitted that it may be impossible to 
define a psychopath; but he felt—and I agree— 
that the Royal Commission was unwise to suggest 
that ‘doctors and others should not be too 
hesitant to use compulsory powers’ in dealing with 
them, and that ‘the responsible authorities should 
not be reluctant to bring criminal charges... 
because they consider them mentally abnormal.’ 
What to do with men who are emotionally un- 
stable, and perhaps dangerous, but who do not 
suffer from any specific mental disorder, is a 
problem which needs investigation. To insist that 
they should be treated as patients is not always 
wise in their own interests, and may lead to 
miscarriages of justice by which people who are 
‘nuisances’ are incarcerated without trial. But to 
treat them as criminals, if it is conceded that they 
were not responsible for their actions, is also 


unjust. I believe that the solution will ultimately - 


be found in the creation of a special category of 
men, neither patients nor criminals, who can be 
interned in special institutions—provided that 
there are adequate safeguards to ensure that the 
internment power is not abused. 


* * * 


FOR THE THIRD time, Mr. de Valera has felt com- 
pelled to take firm action against a quasi- 
military force in Ireland. He put down the Irish 
Republican Army and the Blueshirts in this way 
in the Thirties; and he may well be equally suc- 
cessful in dealing with Sinn Fein. But I doubt if 
he can expect to stamp out resurgent republi- 
canism altogether, unless he and other Irish 
politicians are prepared to change their attitude 
towards the North. The Sinn Feiners are being 
interned for trying to do what Irish politicians 
have long told them, in effect, they would be 
justified in doing by any means, by force or 
by fraud: establishing an all-Ireland Republic. 
That Irish unity can only be restored by a union 
of hearts has been obvious to everybody else 
for years, but Irish politicians have blindly re- 
fused to accept the fact. Even Mr. de Valera has 
put on record that the use of force to secure unity 
would be morally justified, if it were successful. 
He has now, apparently, begun to realise the 
moral bankruptcy of this approach; but he can 


hardly blame the Sinn Feiners for clinging to the ‘ 


beliefs they learned at his knee. Although his 
decision to arrest and intern them may be 
justified, he cannot himself escape some of the 
responsibility for creating in them the attitude 
of mind which has compelled him to take this 
drastic action, 
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OF THE Two highly important decisions by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal under the Homicide 
Act, one (R. v. Dunbar), allowing the appeal, 
established that for the new defence of diminished 
responsibility to succeed, it need not be proved 
‘beyond reasonable doubt,’ but only on a balance 
of probabilities, and that the Judge must make 
clear to the Jury that the burden of proof on 
the defence in this matter is less than that on the 
prosecution in proving the crime. The other 
decision (R. v. Vickers), decided by five judges 
after a previous disagreement among three of 
them, is equally important and less satisfactory. 
There it was held that an intent to commit 
grievous bodily harm (but not to kill) in the course 
of a theft is still sufficient ‘malice aforethought’ 
to sustain a charge of murder on the death of 
the victim in spite of the abolition of ‘constructive 
malice’ by the Act. And since the killing was done 
in the course of theft, the verdict of capital murder 
was upheld. Thus, an odd position emerges: a 
person without an actual intention to kill is liable 
to the death penalty, whereas a person whose 
intention to kill is undoubted, is not—provided 
he uses his hands, or a knife, or poison. To Lord 
Kilmuir, who was the chief draftsman of the Act, 
this situation may well seem proper and even 
sensible. He it was after all who was responsible 
for the hanging of Bentley—that whole shocking 
affair is well described in My Son’s Execution by 
William Bentley (W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d.)—but to 
someone like Mr. Butler, who takes a less 
idiosyncratic view of these matters, the situation 
can hardly fail to seem bizarre. Luckily, the Royal 
Prerogative exists to bring the practice of the law 
into line with common sense and justice. 


* * * 


I HAVE LONG admired the Sunday Times’s habit 
of supplying its readers with one gem of English 
poetry per week printed in magnificent italic on 
its centre page. Last Sunday’s pabulum was ‘The 
Gyres,’ by W. B. Yeats, but acquaintance with 
this poet evidently has its limits in Kemsley 
House. In a footnote to the first line—The 
gyres! The gyres! Old Rocky Face, look forth;’ 
—we are told that Rocky Face means the Delphic 
Oracle, whereas a reading of an earlier poem, 
‘The Second Coming,’ shows that what was meant 
was something more like the Sphinx, ‘a shape 
with lion body and the head of a man.’ Cul- 
ture is a splendid thing—especially when you get 
it right. 
* * * 


MR. JOHN GORDON still writes in the Sunday 
Express. A few days ago a boy of fifteen was 
convicted at the Old Bailey of murder and was 
sentenced to be ‘detained during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure.’ The judge at the trial asked the news- 
papers—out of consideration to the parents—not 
to publish the name, and the newspapers complied 
with this request—a decision which Mr. Gordon, 
who is not easily shocked, described as ‘shockingly, 
wrong,’ and ‘heinously wrong,’ on the good egali- 
tarian grounds that the parents should not be 
granted ‘a privilege which the family of a violent 
thief’ would not receive. Mr. Gordon then pub- 
lished the name. If anybody else had done this 
there might be some doubt as to whether he was 
not a humbug and a hypocrite, but there is no 
doubt about Mr. Gordon, 
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Arthur 


Deakin 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


CANNOT lay claim to any sort of intimacy with 
Arthur Deakin. As a general rule, no one in 
the world is less interesting than an ‘interesting’ 
person—that is to say, a person who holds some 
important and responsible post, because such a 


person is always in his conversation intolerably 


on his guard. But Arthur Deakin was not only a 
generous host but a singularly pleasant and 
stimulating companion over a dinner table. No 
doubt it would have been a different story if I 
had been either an employer with whom he had 
to negotiate or a trade union colleague or sub- 
ordinate. But it was my good fortune that when 
I met him he was off parade. I enjoyed the in- 
cidental asides of his conversation—such as that 
he was the first person in history to pretend to 
be a Welshman when he wasn’t because it 
would be to the advantage of his career. In order 
to sustain the pretence he made his son play 
football for Wales instead of England. So he said. 
I have no notion whether this was strictly so or 
not. 

It is naturally with the official side of Deakin’s 
life that Mr. Allen* is concerned, nor is his con- 
cern with a mere biography. He has set himself 
the task of giving us the whole picture of the 
trade union in modern society and of the growth 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
in particular. It is a fascinatingly interesting and 
important picture, containing much detail upon 
which I would not at all claim the competence 
to comment. 

I was always particularly interested in Deakin’s 
influence on the decline of the prestige of Par- 
liament, and it is on what Mr. Allen has to say 
—some of it by implication—on this that I par- 
ticularly fasten. In former days the trade 
unionist fought out his battle with the private 
employer—and Government and _ Parliament 
minded their own different business. The two 
rarely impinged on one another. A trade union 
in those days, according to the formula of 
Sydney Webb, should limit its members to those 
who could exchange jobs with one another. 
Then with Ernest Bevin came the new conception 
of a gigantic union with members drawn from 
the practitioners of every sort of trade. Mr. Allen 
has a good deal to tell us about the advantages 
of such a large union. He does not perhaps quite 
sufficiently insist that its effectiveness depends on 
its psychological strength. It can only work if its 
members can be persuaded to feel their loyalty 
to it. Now it is perfectly true that all Bevin’'s 
amalgamations were carried through in correct 
constitutional form and that no smaller union 
could be amalgamated except by a vote of at least 
50 per cent. of its members in favour. Still it 
was not all quite as simple as that, and emotions 
cannot be destroyed merely by being voted 
against. Even before the war Ernest Bevin, 
powerful as he was, was not quite as powerful 
as he pretended to be. He could not speak for 
all his members with quite the unchallenged 
authority that he would have had us believe, and 





* TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP: BASED ON A STUDY 
OF ARTHUR DEAKIN. By V. L. Allen. (Longmans, 30s.) 





the unofficial strike was not a mere act of wanton 
wickedness but the logical consequence of a 
feeling that the official union was too impersonal 
and gigantic to care for the individual's griev- 
ance. Ernest Bevin knew very well that he could 
onlv preserve the nominal unity of the union by 


——— 
——_—_— 





at times sacrificing its real unity. Take Mr. 
Allen’s account of the way in which he handled 
an unofficial dock strike as early as 1923: 

The strike lasted for seven weeks. During that 
time it was discussed by the national delegate 
conference of the Union, The matter was one 
of great delicacy; an uncompromising repri- 
mand of the dockers’ action might have severed 
them from the Union; on the other hand appro- 
val of the strike might have destroyed the 
newly established collective bargaining machin- 
ery in the dock industry and weakened the 
Union's ability to conduct its own business. 
Eventually the delegates agreed to sympathise 
with the dockers’ grievance, remind them of the 
need to use constitutional machinery and appeal 
to their sense of solidarity, The strikers were 
not criticised nor were they instructed to return 
to work. 

The gap between leaders and men was de- 
liberately widened by the patriotic action of 
Bevin and the trade union leaders during the 
war in devoting themselves wholeheartedly to 
the increase of production. But it existed because 
of the elephantine nature of the TGWU. So 
Arthur Deakin when he came to full office found 
this difficulty of disloyalty among certain sec- 
tions of his members—particularly among the 
dockers and the London busmen. Mr. Allen is 
able to argue interestingly that precise defects 
in the union’s constitution or in Deakin’s tem- 
perament may have contributed to this dis- 
loyalty. For us the important thing is that it 
existed. Naturally the Communists exploited it. 
Naturally Deakin hit back at the Communists 
and came characteristically to glory in the title 
which the Communists gave him of Public Enemy 
No. |. The intrusion of the Communists into the 
controversy caused Deakin—particularly towards 
the end of his life—impatiently to dismiss 
liberal arguments against closed shops and in 
favour of minority rights. Those who used such 
arguments, he would say, did not understand 
what they were talking about nor that these 
minority rights were being claimed not by genuine 
lovers of freedom but by Communists anxious 
only to rock the boat. 
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Yet there is no doubt that the consequence of 
Communist opposition was that Deakin came too 
easily to think that a grievance must be unreal 
so long as there was a Communist voicing it. 
He would have said with all sincerity that he was 
a democrat and would have argued that 
democracy meant that the rule of the majority 
must prevail. That was true enough as far as it 
went, but I think it can be said that though he 
was meticulous in admitting the necessity to 
collect a majority of votes before he imposed 
his will, he was a little less meticulous about how 
that majority was collected or about the rights 
of the minority after it had been collected. He 
habitually spoke with excessive optimism about 
the weakening of the opposition to him. I re- 
member once lunching with him and he ex- 
plained to me over the luncheon table that he 
did not think that there would be any more 
trouble with unofficial strikes in the docks. We 
came out of the dining-room and, looking at the 
tape, saw that an unofficial strike had broken out 
in the docks while we were at lunch. Deakin, to 
do him justice, laughed quite a lot. I was never 
able to decide whether the cause of his optimism 
in conversation was that he had to some extent 
deceived himself or whether he had deliberately 
decided that he would be able to exercise more 
influence if he habitually talked of himself as 
more powerful than he was. Possunt quia posse 
videntur. 

As I have said, a generation ago the political 
world and the trade union world only occa- 
sionally overlapped. Then after the war the legis- 
lation of the postwar Socialist Government 
vastly increased the area of the Government's 
industrial responsibility. It was with such a 
Situation that Deakin was called upon to deal. 
A pragmatist innocent of abstract political 
theories, he was clear that, if the Government 
in one form or another was the employer, then 
conditions of labour could only be settled by 
negotiation between the trade unions and the 
Government. Negotiation was an expert and 
technical business. Interference by parlia- 
mentary question and parliamentary debate 
could only create confusion. For that reason the 
less the detail of any industrial problem was 
debated in Parliament the better pleased he was. 
On the pragmatic plane I dare say that he was 
quite right, but his influence was, I think, more 
potent than that of any other man in establish- 
ing the modern law that the more that the 
Government controls industry the less can Par- 
liament control the Government. He never 
would have said so in so many words, but he did 
not really see where Parliament came in in the 
modern State. 
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Hinpoo SutTrees.—Some time ago, an order was 
issued in India against the celebration of Suttees. The 
Hindoos—at least a few of the more zealous than 
charitable among them—took offence. and petitioned 
against the order. The petition has been pleaded before 
the Privy Council, and on Wednesday the report of the 
Lords was taken into consideration by’ the King in 
Council, when it was ordered that the petition be 
dismissed. Thus a cruel and irrational practice, un- 
recognized by the Brahminical more than the 
Christian code of religion, after years of patient war- 
fare, has been at length and for ever put down. 














Skiffle 


By RORY 


N England the words ‘folk music,’ ‘folk danc- 

ing’ or folk anything else evoke ludicrous 
pictures of sandalled, bead-bedecked, bespec- 
tacled spinsters whooping it palely up at Cecil 
Sharp House, or reedily intoning endless dialect 
ballads over lemon tea in Bloomsbury. In America 
the public is apt to associate folk songs with 
Communist tendencies, the early days of the 
unions and sympathy for anti-segregation. 
Recently the big record companies have dis- 
covered in folk 
music a gold 
mine and have 
decreed Ten- 
nessee Ernie 
Ford to be 
‘America’s fin- 
est ballad sing- 
er’ and Harry 
Belafonte to be 
the ‘King of 
Calypso.’ And 
\to further 
complicate 
matters Britain 
has given birth 
to a_ hybrid 
creature called 
skiffle, berated as ‘Teddy-boy jazz’ by some, 
praised by others as the new British folk music. 

Since many large books have been written 
defining folk, song in its various forms, it is 
obviously unwise to attempt to sum up every 
aspect of the thing in a sentence, but broadly 
speaking it is music created unselfconsciously 
within the framework of an uncultivated com- 
munity for the entertainment of that community. 
A good example is the Scottish ‘bothy ballad, a 
type of song made up and sung by itinerant farm 
workers whose nightly lodgings are known as 
‘bothies.’ Songs of this kind such as ‘The Muckin’ 
o’ Geordie’s Byre’ or ‘The Barnyards o’ Delgaty’ 


relate incidents, with regional and _ topical 
references, occurring in the lives of these 
people. 


Wherever people are cut off from professional 
entertainment or only benefit from it sporadically, 
they entertain themselves, and music is at the 
heart of entertainment. So for centuries, for 
instance, each region of England has produced 
its own songs, originally created, perhaps, by a 
few men of outstanding talent and gradually 
rubbed smooth by the singing of generations. It 
is an insulated process and at the same time a 
universal one. However, as soon as the insulation 
is removed and communities and regions start 
merging into one another, entertainment grad- 
ually becomes standardised; songs with a highly 
regional flavour give way to those with a wider 
appeal, and the ‘folk’ feeling is lost. All forms of 
mass communication contribute to this process, 
a fact which was realised a hundred and thirty 
years ago by James Hogg’s mother, who told 
Walter Scott that he had killed the old songs by 
writing them down. 

So wherever folk music, as defined above, 
exists in the modern world, it is fighting a battle 
against the media of mass entertainment. So what 
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of skiffle? Does it really herald a British folk- 
musical renaissance? I think not. Skiffle music 
was started in this country by members of the 
‘traditional’ jazz bands who found that backed 
by the whole or part of the rhythm section they 
could make good dancing and listening music by 
singing the traditional Southern songs from which 
their jazz derived. 


The singing of the late Huddie Leadbetter, 
known as Leadbelly, has had, through numerous 
recordings, the most apparent influence on skiffle. 
Leadbelly was a Louisiana Negro born around 
1885 who contained in his singing and guitar 
playing the whole history of Southern folk music, 
being a live link between the most primitive rural 
songs, dances and work songs, and the urban 
blues. His playing was intensely rhythmic, his 
songs basically simple and easy to imitate. When 
rock ’n’ roll came on the scene and the heavily 
accentuated beat became the rage, the sections 
of the traditional jazz bands who had first called 
themselves skiffle groups broke away on their 
own and spawned hundreds of amateur groups 
who had quickly found that a guitar or two, a 
tub bass and a washboard would, no matter how 
crudely played, produce a passable rhythmic 
racket. Lonnie Donegan, foremost in the skiffle 
race, has made considerable use of Leadbelly’s 
songs, in particular ‘Rock Island Line,’ his first 
big record hit, in which he even goes so far as 
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to copy the spoken introduction and spontaneous 
exclamations of Leadbelly’s original recording. 
Martha Leadbetter, Leadbelly’s widow, who lives 
in a two-room apartment in downtown New 
York, had the ironic experience of seeing (and 
hearing) Mr. Donegan’s supercharged, vulgarised 
version of her husband’s tune attain coast-to- 
coast juke-box popularity as a rock ’n’ roll num- 
ber. Now, however, the skiffle net is flung wider 
and any song that can be drowned in a 
heavy beat is hammered out, regardless of 
its origins. 

Lonnie Donegan is beginning to try his hand 
at crooning, feeling, no doubt, that two strings 
to the bow are better than one, since the skiffle 
string shows signs of fraying. The bloodhounds 
of Denmark Street are never slow to smell money 
and once on the trail it should not take them long 
to run the craze to death. The money-spinning 
element in skiffle music is the heavy beat, and 
once Tin Pan Alley has grasped this they will 
quickly exploit it out of existence. 

To sum up, skiffle music is a typeof second- 
hand folk music and, just as real folk music, in 
order to survive and flourish creatively, must 
remain with the people who really need it, create 
it and understand it, and can never exist on a 
wider level, although it may have an appeal at 
any level, so skiffle when it started had a real 
‘folk’ sound about it even though it was copied 
and never contained anything of the subtlety or 
imagination of the original. Now, however, just 
as always before, commercialisation is beginning 
to triumph and it is only a matter of time before 
rigor mortis sets in. 
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Too Big 


By DWIGHT 


N 1951 the American city of North Plainfield, 

NJ, had a population of 12,800 and a police 
force of fifteen, or one cop to every 853 citizens; 
near-by Elizabeth, NJ, ten times as big, had a 
police-citizen ratio of one to 438; while another 
neighbour, 610 times as big, namely New York 
City, had a police-citizen ratio of one to 401. In 
short, the bigger the city the more homo homini 
lupus and the more policing per capita it requires. 
This is one of many curious and significant facts 
to be found in a curious and significant new book 
by Dr. Leopold Kohr,* a forty-eight-year-old 
Austrian-born political economist now teaching 
at the University of Puerto Rico. Dr. Kohr is 
obsessed with size, the proper size that is, which 
means that in our age of super-States he is a 
prophet of smallness. As other men collect stamps, 
he collects data proving how much wiser, brighter, 
kinder and happier men are or were in decently 
minute communities like Switzerland, Sweden, 
Renaissance Florence and Periclean Athens than 
in such super-colossal monstrosities as the US, 
USSR, or even France and England. 

I think he is right. For some time now the ills 
that afflict us have seemed to me to be more related 
than is usually recognised to the inhumanly vast 
scale on which our political and cultural activities 
are conducted. The enormous increase in popula- 
tion stimulated in the last two centuries by the 





* THE BREAKDOWN OF NATIONS. By Leopold Kohr, 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 
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rise in industrial production—this has led to 
gigantism, to a cancerous growth of sheer num- 
bers that chokes up the springs of communal ac- 
tivity with all sort of debris, from Hitler’s lunatic 
‘programme’ to the sub-Marxist ideology of the 
Communists, from the tons of American comic 
books to the miles of dreary suburbs around every 
large Western city. : 

There are just too many of us; ours is the 
century of the masses. (To think one once had 
Utopian hopes about ‘the masses’! It was Hitler, 
it was Stalin who knew how to channel that 
force.) The masses are in historical time what 
a crowd is in space: a quantity of people unable 
to express themselves as human beings because 
they are related to one~another neither as 
individuals nor as members of communities. 
Indeed, they are not related to each other at all 
but only to something abstract and distant: a 
sporting event or parade in the case of a crowd, 
a system of industrial production or a party or 
a State in the case of the masses. In a community 
individuals are linked to each other by common 
interests, traditions, work, values, sentiments; the 
scale is small enough so that it ‘makes a difference’ 
what each person does—a first condition for 
human, as against mass, existence. In contrast a 
mass society, like a crowd, is a loosely structured 
collection of uniform, undifferentiated atoms 
which, so far as human values go, cohere only 
along the line of the lowest common denominator, 
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The impressive exterior of the 
modern power station gives little 
indication of the cyclonic forces 
within, or of the urgency of its task. 
A new “battle for power” is on— 
electrical power, vital to our 
industrial progress in the next critical 
decades. New generating stations of 
advanced design are being built all 
over Britain ; and ENGLISH ELECTRIC, 
with its great technical resources, 
is joining in this national effort by 


supplying plant for many of them. 

























Shuttles flash through automatic 
looms—the busy tempo of our 
modern textile industry owes much 


to the electricity which gives it life. 





Besides playing its part in the 
generation and distribution of power, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies the 
equipment for its effective use in the 
factory : machine-drives, fusegear, 
rectifiers, electronic apparatus—these 
are some of the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
products that are quickening the 


pulse of Britain’s industry. 
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its morality notoriously being that of its most 
brutal members, its taste that of the most 
ignorant. In a community, each individual is at 
once more able to be himself than in mass 
society'and at the same time more closely 
integrated into the common life, his creativity 
nourished by a rich combination of individualism 
and communalism. Not only have all the great 
cultures of the past come out of such com- 
munities, as Dr. Kohr notes, but in our own time 
the avant-garde movement (Joyce, Eliot, Picasso, 
Stravinsky, etc.) was able to function only by 
creating an artificial community of talent and 





taste walled off from the corrupting, deadening 
influence of the masses. 

For there now exists, for the first time in his- 
tory, a ‘mass culture’—that is, pseudo works of art 
and thought manufactured especially for sale on 
that mass market which the industrial revolution 
created. In the novel, the line stretches from 
Eugéne Sue to Daphne du Maurier, in music from 
Offenbach to rock ’n’ roll, in ast from’ the Vic- 
torian chromo to the covers of The Saturday 
Evening Post (or the ‘Socialist realist’ paintings 
of Soviet Russia). Mass culture has also developed 
its own media; wireless and TV, the cinema, and 
mass journalism. The last has flowered most 
rankly in London, rivalling Hollywood in cheap 
triviality—Fleet Street dinosaurs, with brains the 
size of a pea, the monstrous products of an 
evolution in reverse, from Addison to Nancy 
Spain. 

Unhappily, our author has buried a great truth 
—that masses think, feel and act on a much lower 
level than individuals or communities—under a 
great structure of philosophical nonsense. ‘I have 
tried to develop a single theory,’ he writes, 
‘through which all phenomena of the social 
universe can be reduced to a single common 
denominator. The result is a new and unified 
political philosophy centering in the theory of 
size. It suggests that there seems to be only one 
cause behind all the forms of social misery: 
bigness.’ Dr. Kohr’s Magic Reducing Machine— 
Just Press the Lever. This sort of thing used to be 
done in the optimistic nineteenth century more 
than it is in our disillusioned age; we are more 
sceptical, for the old reductive machines didn’t 
work very well really. Not even Marx’s, in whose 
footsteps Dr. Kohr consciously follows, merely 
substituting ‘the changing size of society’ for ‘the 
changing mode of production.’ 

His machine works roughly as follows: 

(1) ‘Bulk, size, mass not only leads to power; 
like energy, it is power—power congealed into 
the dimension of matter.’ 

(2) Power is dangerous when it accumulates 
beyond a certain point, as an atomic explosion 
takes place automatically when the fissionable 
material has reached a ‘critical magnitude.’ 

(3) ‘Everyone having the power will in the end 
commit the appropriate atrocities. ... Virtue 
and vice are not internal qualities of the human 
soul ... but the automatic response to, and 





reflex of, a purely external condition—a given 
volume of power.’ 

(4) Having shown subjectivity the door with 
great ceremony, Dr. Kohr is compelled to 
smuggle it in again the back way, for obviously 
there have been very big nations that have not 
gone in for war and imperialism and very small 
ones that have. The US in particular gives him 
a great deal of trouble, so reluctant to grasp 
world empire, so insistent on giving to its 
satellites rather than taking from them. So he 
must have an explanation to explain the explana- 
tion: there is also a ‘subjective element’—i.e., the 
nation must think it is strong enough to get away 
with it (also, one might add, though he doesn’t, 
must want to get away with it). But through this 
loophole pour back all the subjective bogies 
exorcised by the Kohr Reductive Machine, and 
we are right back where we started from. 

(5) Temporarily, that is, for Dr. Kohr, like all 
good system-builders, post-dates his cheques 
when necessary; if something doesn’t work out 
here and now, it will ‘in the long run.’ Thus in 
the US ‘the state of mind, the soul of power’ has 
grown more slowly than the physical body that 
contains it, so that she is not yet as bellicose and 
atrocious as her size requires. ‘But she will be.’ 
And: ‘When that time comes, we should not 
naively fool ourselves with pretensions of 
innocence. . . . The critical mass of power will 
go off in our hands, too.’ 

I believe this mechanistic approach to be untrue, 
and I feel it to be repulsive. Untrue because even 
in this mass-ified world there is in human 
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behaviour an element of free will (‘indetermin- 
acy’ would be more chic) which is why none of 
the machine-builders has yet been able to predict 
the historical future in any but the vaguest terms. 
And repulsive because a determinist world would 
be one without art and morality, the two realms 
irreducible to scientific explanation because of 
their own nature they imply a free choice, hence 
the unpredictable. One side of Marx’s tempera- 
ment led him to the same dead end that Dr. Kohr 
has reached. He, too, saw ‘virtue and vice’ as 
‘merely the automatic reflex of a purely external 
condition,’ and so no more blamed British factory 
owners for working some women and children 
to death than he blamed the Bengal tiger for 
eating others; both were natural responses to the 
environment. But Marx also had another, contra- 
dictory side to him, which did blame the factory 
owner, and the pages of Capital are suffused with 
a noble indignation which is not their least 
attractive quality—nor their least effective. 

But this isn’t Dr. Kohr’s style at all. He seems 
to write partly out of antiquarian passion, partly 
out of a Menckenian (or Shavian) tough-boy 
pose. However, he writes well, he has dug up a lot 
of interesting historical material and he has good 
ideas (when he isn’t tinkering with his reduction 
machine), such as that a decent political life can 
be maintained only by the principle of balance, 
of compromise between conflicting interests, and 
that this balance is possible if the units are many 
and small but impossible if they are few and big. 
Also, of course, his big point—if one may be 
permitted the term—is correct. 


The Theatre Stakes 


By SIR STEPHEN KING-HALL 


HAT the world of the theatre should be one in 

which there is a considerable element of 
mystery seems to me to be natural and desirable. 
But I do not understand the mystery as to why 
some plays are accepted and others rejected. 

You may say that all I am writing about is the 
fallibility of managerial judgment. There is 
more to it than that and as evidence in support of 
this belief I shall record a strictly factual account 
of my experiences. They may be useful to would- 
be playwrights for the following reasons: (a) 
I am not a man of the theatre and have no know- 
ledge of stage-craft; (b) I do not know more than 
three members of the profession and once com- 
mitted the gaffe of asking Sir Laurence Olivier, 
‘Who is the pretty girl over there? She should 
be on the stage.” ‘My wife,’ he repfied; (c) I 
rarely have time to go to the theatre; (d) I have 
never put any money into the theatre but have 
taken quite a lot out of it; (e) I take an objective 
view of the whole puzzle. 

It began like this: 

After I had written a number of books on 
world political and economic problems my wife 
said: ‘You ought to write a play.’ As she was 
about to have a baby I thought it proper to fall 
in with her strange suggestion and in five days 
wrote a comedy which made her laugh. A year 
later when I was in HMS Repulse it fell to my lot 
to put on a ship’s show at Gibraltar. I put on this 
play and a lot of people laughed so I sent it to my 





agent and said: ‘What about this? Might not 
people in London laugh at it?’ He hawked it 
round the town and everyone rejected it. I for- 
got all about it as I was busy on the staff of 
Chatham House until one day my agent rang me 
up and said: ‘Ever heard of a client of mine called 
Beith [alias Jan Hay]? May I show him your 
play?’ ‘Certainly,’ said I. 

Next day Ian asked me to tea and had he offered 
me £25 for the play I'd have said: ‘It’s yours,’ 
What he did say was: ‘If you will allow me to 
cut it by ten minutes, take a bed off the stage and 
put in a small part for a girl I am try- 
ing to help I'll finance it and I don’t see 


mae | 
why we shouldn’t live on this for the 
rest of our lives.’ I said: ‘It’s all yours, 
go right ahead.’ He said: ‘I don’t like 
your title All at Sea; what else could 
we call it?’ I replied: ‘What about 
Eight Bells?’ and explained what that }- 
meant which led me to refer to The 5 
Middle Watch; and that became the 

title of a play which ran for over two 6 
years in the West End, had five touring 
companies on the road at one time, has 

been performed all over the world, has © 
been filmed three or four times and 

twenty years later still produces an in- O 
come of several hundred a year. & 


As I was earning £650 p.a. at that 
time it came as an agreeable shock to 
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start receiving weekly cheques (my half-share) 
of £125. I thought, there is something in this 
theatre business. I must now write a serious play. 
I did. It had forty men characters and no women. 
Ivor Brown said it was the best war play he had 
seen; Maurice Brown put it on after Journey's 
End. 1 met him at dinner and told him about a 
night action at Jutland. He said: ‘I will pay you 
£500 for an option on that play.” Said I: “What 
play?” ‘The scene you have described.’ I said: 
‘There is no play.’ I sat up all night and wrote 
an act and he gave me £500. Then I had to write 
Acts I and IT! ; 

It cost £1,500 a week to maintain and the 
capacity of the theatre was £1,300. We gave away 
the programme for nothing; the public objected 
to this. The end—in six weeks—was inevitable, 
but I did stand in the middle of Shaftesbury 
Avenue and see | had two plays on at the same 
time! This play was called B.J. One and I found 
On inspection that one could move the third act 
and play it as the first and vice versa without 
altering a line, which seemed very odd. Harvard 
University did it that way. Bernard Shaw wrote 
me a postcard and said that if I could persuade 
four managers to lose money on four similar 
plays I might become a playwright! 

Some twenty years elapsed and the family said: 
‘Let's have another play.” Usually anxious to 
oblige I spent a week writing one which I called 
Off the Record. As a play only contains about 
30,000 words there is nothing extraordinary in 
writing 4,000 words a day. Given an idea one just 
lets the characters talk. As they do this you write 
down as fast as possible what they are saying, 
which is about the sum total of my knowledge 
of playwriting plus the fact that the characters 
must stop talking in time to let the public out 
before the pubs close, and the last trains leave 
to the country. 

Off the Record was hawked round the town 
but nothing happened for months. At last a 
management said: “We'll put it on if lan Hay’s 
name is on it.’ I showed the play to Ian Hay 
who was the soul of honour and protested, ‘But 
Steve! I don’t see what I can do to it!” However, 
in the end he agreed to amend the first act 
and we gave him a 20 per cent. share of the play 
royalties and it became a play by Ian Hay and 
Stephen King-Hall. The critics explained that I 
had contributed the naval technicalities. Jan did 
not approve of political jokes so he crossed a lot 
out. But as he had ‘flu during rehearsals I slipped 
some in again. It did a money-making tour and 
then hung fire in London—just about breaking 
even. So the management decided to call it a day. 
I earned it a reprieve for three weeks by putting 
up £200 to advertise it in the same way as films 
are advertised, i.e., four-inch double columns in 
the evening papers. Then the theatre gave us 
notice and the only home the management could 
find was the Piccadilly Theatre. The cast were in 
despair. I asked them why? After all I had ensuted 
them another three weeks’ salaries! ‘Oh, they 
said, ‘It’s called the morgue, everything dies there.’ 
I'd never been in the Piccadilly in my life so I 
went to have a look, came back and said: ‘It’s 
a damn sight more comfortable and larger than 
this antique dog’s hole we are in on Shaftesbury 
Avenue! Cheer up, boys and girls!’ They repeated 
fatalistically: ‘It’s the morgue.’ 

The play was transferred and within a few 
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weeks the ‘House Full’ boards were up and it ran 
there for something like fifteen months. Then we 
tried to sell the film rights and after immense 
efforts they were sold for a trivial sum to a 
concern which went bust. The years rolled by 
and a clever chap called George Minter spotted 
the film rights were in the dust-bin, secured them 
and made a film called Carry on Admiral, which 
is currently doing terrific business. It looks like 
making a packet. 

My daughters had formed a company to exploit 
my alleged playwriting potentialities and naturally 
they needed stock-in-trade so I wrote three more 
comedies. One about the Foreign Office, one about 
MIS and the FBI and one about the Colonial Office 
called Bunga Bunga. They all went the rounds 
but no one would touch them; although they are 
just as funny as The Middle Watch and Off the 
Record. My dear friend lan Hay is dead, so | 
cannot try and get him interested. | mentioned the 
name of one of these plays, Bunga Bunga, be- 
cause I met the manager of the Guildford Rep. 
one day and told him about it. He asked to read 
it and said: ‘it’s very funny.’ I replied: “You're 
telling me!’ ‘Can I put it on at Guildford?” he 
asked. “Why not?’ said I. He did. 

It broke the record for the Guildford Theatre 
and produced £40 in royalties. I said to the young 
man, “To hell with the West End, if it does so 
well here why not in other reps, they want to 
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make money, don't they? I will have thirty copies 
of the play made and you shall send them round 
to thirty theatres accompanied by an audited 
Statement showing the phenomenal takings here, 
15 per cent. to you.” ‘It’s a deal,” he cried. “What 
do you think will happen?’ I asked. ‘I shall be 
amazed, he replied, ‘if twelve do not do it!’ He 
was amazed! Some did not answer and only one 
did the play. Perhaps reps don’t want to make 
money. I wouldn't know. 

A few months later The Middle Watch was on 
at Richmond and I took some of my staff to have 
a laugh. I asked the manager whether he had been 
sent Bunga Bunga. Yes, it was quite funny and 
had done tremendous business at Guildford but of 
course the people at Richmond were different! A 
month later the King and Queen went to see Off 
the Record at the Windsor Theatre. I again 
asked the manager about Bunga Bunga and again 
learnt that it was funny but the people at Windsor 
were different! 

That's the outline of the story told as factually 
as I know how to do it and the whole business 
seems to be funny-peculiar. I've left out other 
episodes which I know you'd never believe, they 
are so comically absurd; especially when I wrote 
a secret play for the Admiralty! Hush! 

STOP PRESS: The rights to make another film 
of The Middle Watch have just been bought again, 
This is the fourth time. 


Operation Dollar 


By HENRY KERBY, MP 


IR ARTHUR MORSE’s British Travel and Holi- 

days Association spends £500,000 a year on 
advertising ‘Come to Britain’ in America. Ameri- 
cans react surprisingly well to the call of the 
quaint, the oldeworlde, ye antique, the stately ex- 
homes, the cosy age-old cottages and the Chang- 
ing of the Guard. They spend the best part of 
£40 million a year in the United Kingdom... 
in dollars. Ask hoteliers, shopkeepers, hirers of 





cars, restaurant keepers, antique dealers, ‘Does it 
pay to advertise?’ 

Take another example. In 1938 an English 
market research man arrived in South Africa in 
search of health. He met Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, diamond tycoon and successor to Cecil 
John Rhodes, who engaged him to probe the 
American market for gem diamonds and to 
produce facts upon which De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines could decide what action, if any, 
it could take to step up sales. Six months later 
the report was ready, thirty pages of it: vital 
statistics, marriages and divorces State by State 
and city by city. age groups, incomes, tax ratings. 
house and radio ownership, consumer views, 
jeweller trade customs, the lot, all analysed and 
boiled down to essentials with clear-cut, positive 
and startling recommendations. After a short 
huddle, De Beers and its associated companies 


plunged right into the American market and they 
are still in, swimming strongly. The advertising 
campaign conceived in Johannesburg and Kim- 
berley nineteen years ago is still being operated 
by one of the oldest and largest advertising 
agencies in the States. And the results? American 
women have grown so diamondiferous that of all 
the Commonwealth's dollar earners—rubber, tin, 
sisal, aircraft, motor-cars, tea—diamonds are 
the biggest. Evidently it does pay to advertise. 

It is quite another question whether it is good 
national policy. to boost Stratford-on-Avon 
‘redolent with memories of the Bard’; to portray 
Beefeaters and Blues and Guardsmen and Floral 
Dancers as though half Britain’s population was 
absorbed in fun and games with ‘the Keys,’ those 
breastplates and these bearskins; and to build up 
a picture of England still ticking over on the 
memories of Chaucer and Bunyan, Penn and the 
Pilgrims, Milton and Queen Anne and Mr. Chip- 
pendale. Thatched cottages and flint-locks are not 
the environment from which to convince the 
Americans that the British are pretty near the 
top in production techniques and technology, 
that they really do make very good aircraft, 
motor-cars, machines tools, switchgear and 
generators, textiles and ‘gents’ hose’ and suitings 
. . . better in many cases than the Americans, 
in spite of the British proclivity for understate- 
ment, which could be more honestly described as 
rotten selling technique and sales promotion. 

Admittedly, “Conducted Tour of Calder Hall,’ 
‘Lunch with Worthy Boilermakers, ‘Optional 
Visit to Grassmoor Coke Ovens, ‘Morning at 
synthetic ammonia plant, afternoon at Morgan 
Crucible Works’ would not earn £40 million a 
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year gross from Edna, Hank and Dwight, who 
must have proof that they have seen the very 
spot where Anne Boleyn lost her head and 
Charles the First the same; the bureau where W. 
Shakespeare penned The Tempest and the dank 
hole where Richard III did, or did not, bump off 
the little Princes; and the booking office where 
the first Thomas Cook sold one-way tickets in 
the Mayflower and did his sums the new double- 
entry way invented by the Italians some two cen- 
turies before. 

But what is our target? It is dollars, and the 
sky’s the limit. We invaded America once with 
some success and with the help of Massassoit 
and his self-service bar where the Pilgrims 
helped themselves to waffles with maple syrup, 
turkey with cranberry sauce, succotash and angel 
layer cake and coddled eggs. And if we want 
dollars again, we must go get them. 

Either John Brown or Cammell Laird would 
be glad to build a gross of Mayflowers, and no 
doubt the Cunard people would operate them 

. one for every American port all the way 
from Portland, Me., to New Orleans, La.,.. . 
a regular passenger and cargo service from Fal- 
mouth, Corn., Lyme Regis, Dor., and London, 
England. And the cargo? Antiques with a 
difference .. . ranging from vintage cars at 
$5,000 each, including whitewall tyres, and 
Henry VIII's marriage licence (wide choice). The 
essential is follow-up, after-sales-service, dramatic 
contrast. And that means exporting an assort- 
ment of Jaguars, Minxes and other cute little 
British runabouts with each fossilised single- 
cylinder Rolls, Napier or Lanchester. Only then 
will the Americans realise what progress Britain 


has made and how willing we are to bring our 
goods to their doorstep c.o.d. 

There remains the question of capital. If the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund is too 
shy to approach, the Treasury for more capital 
for the reconquest of America it is quite reason- 
able to ask Franco for a loan with Gibraltar as 
collateral. After all, Malta is no good any more, 
Cyprus is in the melting pot, and just think of the 
royalties payable to the Treasury if Franco would 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


y recent reference to the new lightweight 
M Suits made from synthetic fabrics has pro- 
duced requests for further information about the 
multitude of these new materials on the market. 
Correspondents find the many trade names con- 
fusing and complain that these give no indication 
as to the quality and possibilities of these new 
man-made fibres. The makers, I think, should 
realise that the trade markings of these syn- 
thetics are difficult; they should try to evolve a 
simpler system. 

How can we possibly be expected to remember 
and identify fabrics with names like Tyrenka, 
Kirksyl, Seraceta, Britenka and Fortisan, to 
name just a few? Even the British Man-Made 
Fibres Association, which represents all sections 
of the textile industry concerned with the pro- 
duction of man-made fibres and fabrics, says in 
an explanatory booklet that ‘the large number of 
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crush the Rock into roadstone. The whole 
trouble is that we have far too much money 
locked up in non-earning assets and we can't 
afford it. Cars, ancient and modern, biscuits 
(crackers), braces (suspenders), socks and stock- 
ings (hose and half-hose) all need promoting in 
language easily understood by the Americans. 
And as the diamond and holiday magnates have 
proved, it can’t be done on a shoe-string. We 
must sow pounds to reap dollars . . . and cents. 





trade marks given to all the variations on each 
fibre prevents their inclusion.’ 

What happens is that a new synthetic is dis- 
covered but its technical name may be too long 
for general use. So the firm make it under a 
registered trade name. They may then agree to 
the production of the fibre under licence by 
another manufacturer, usually overseas, who will 
make the same material under a different trade 
name. This has happened with ICI’s synthetic 
made from ethylene glycol (anti-freeze) and 
terephtalic acid from petrol. Its trade name ts 
‘Terylene.’ 

But the Du Pont company in America acquired 
the rights to manufacture the same fabric in the 
States under the trade name ‘Dacron.’ Few people 
who buy the expensive and much-boosted im- 
ported American clothes in ‘Dacron’ realise this 
transatlantic wonder-fabric is our own ‘Terylene. 





PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 





Settle yourself under the trees. Give a thought to 
the batsmen, fielders and umpires who are going to 
please you, or displease you, for the next few hours. 


And then light up your pipe of Three Nuns tobacco. 


Cricket may be full of glorious uncertainties—but 


Cric k c l —and Three Nuns 


Three Nuns is always a glorious certainty. The reason 
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is Perique—that rare tobacco which once filled the 
American Indians’ pipe of peace and is now so subtly 
blended in Three Nuns. Rich indeed is the pleasure 


of the Perique blend, asall Three Nuns smokers know. 


 ‘Kiee Nuns 
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The same has happened in reverse with the 
American acrylic fibre ‘Orlon.’ This has been 
imported to Britain in bulk and the public are 
already familiar with the US trade name. But 
Courtaulds have now started making a similar 
acrylic fibre and it is trade-marked ‘Courtelle.’ 

Things become even more complicated when 
firms begin giving trade names to special manu- 
facturing processes. Some filament synthetics— 
those of a continuous, unbroken yarn—are now 
being looped and bulked to give a fluffier yarn. 
Du Pont have trade-named this texture process 
‘Taslan.” 

Unless we are all to be provided with a child’s 
guide to synthetics before we go shopping, I think 
it is time the manufacturers called a halt. Ob- 
viously trade names are a _ successful selling 
gambit, but it should be possible to evolve short 
and simple names for the new materials from 
their chemical names to be used in conjunction, 
where necessary, with the trade name. This has 
worked well with the early synthetic nylon, a 
non-trade name devised from its ingredients, 
phenol, oxygen and nitrogen. 

Meanwhile, here is a brief description of some 
of the man-made fibres on the market today and 
some indication of their special features: 

‘Terylene’ and ‘Dacron’ have many of the 
properties of nylon and can be successfully 
blended with natural fibres in much the same 
way. They have less elasticity and are particu- 
larly good therefore for sewing threads. They are 
also highly resistant to sunlight and make ex- 
cellent rotproof curtains. 

The advantage of both ‘Ardil’ (from ground- 
nuts) and ‘Fibrolane’ (from milk) is their cheap- 
ness. You can blend either with wool and get a 
material which has the warmth, softness and 
crease-resistance of pure wool, but is cheaper. 

‘Tricel’ and ‘Courpleta’ are developments of 
the old cellulose acetates. They can be drip-dried, 
require little ironing and can be durably (often 
called ‘permanently’) pleated. 

‘Orlon’ and ‘Courtelle,’ the acrylic fibres, are 
particularly good for knitted garments. They look 
and feel like cashmere, but they dry overnight, 
do not shrink and are a fraction of the cost. Or 
they can be blended with natural fibres for soft 
dress fabrics and suits. 

Be careful when you wash synthetics. The 
same treatment does not suit all fabrics, and it is 
always advisable to ask for washing instructions 
when you buy. 

* * * 

A month ago I referred, not for the first (or, I 
imagine, the last) time, to the disadvantages from 
the customer’s point of view of tied houses; and 
I cited as one of my examples a public house 
where it was impossible to obtain Schweppes 
Tonic Water, and where, instead, we were offered 
Clayton’s Tonic—which, I said, ‘bore no resem- 
blance to the standard Schweppes version.” My 
comments have regrettably been taken to reflect 
on Clayton’s; let me hasten to make it clear that 
I had no such intention. 

Clayton’s is an old-established firm; for all I 
know, it may have been producing tonic water 
even longer than Schweppes (who did invent the 
stuff? and when?). The point I was trying to make 
is that Clayton’s has a different flavour; and for 
those of us who think of tonic in terms of 
Schweppes, Clayton’s is a different drink. We may 





be forgiven, I trust, if we register a protest when 
it is offered when we ask for Schweppes—just as 
a Clayton’s lover has a perfect right to be irritated 
if somebody tries to offer him Schweppes. But I 
certainly did not mean to denigrate the Clayton's 
product, or any of their products—particu! rly as 
any firm which has a hundred years behad it in 
The Trade must know its business. 
* . » 

The third of Barbara Worsley-Gough’, 
recipes—designed not merely for the night before 
but for the morning after—is: 

WITH BRAINS: SHEPHERDESS PIE AND COLD 
STUFFED PEPPERS 

For a pie for four, and four stuffed peppers, | 
buy six sets of brains, four large green peppers, 
and half a pound of streaky bacon. 

I soak the brains in salted water while I make 
a court bouillon with a chopped onion, clove of 
garlic and stick of celery, lemon peel, bayleaf, 
peppercorns, salt and pepper, sprigs of parsley 
and other fresh herbs, and two spoonfuls of wine 
vinegar in a pint of water. I poach the green 





HE Nash Terraces in Regent’s Park will 
j fects be destroyed in 1960 unless a use 
can be found for them. As usual it is a local 
paper, the Marylebone Mercury, which gives us 
timely warning of this disaster. National papers 
please copy. For convenience they are called the 
‘Nash Terraces, but Cornwall and Clarence and 
the surviving stucco villas in the park itself were 
by Decimus Burton. The grandest terraces of all 
are one the east side of the park. Of Cumberland 
Terrace (1827) John Summerson says : 

With its seven porticos, its courtyards and 
arches, it is the crowning glory, the back-cloth 
as it were to Act II1, and easily the most breath- 
taking architectural panorama in London. If it 
is destroyed it will become a legend and in time 
to come architectural connoisseurs will say with 
awe, ‘I remember Cumberland Terrace.’ 

Indeed the whole range of terraces around the 
park, their creamy stucco seen through the peel- 
ing trunks of plane trees, this inland Brighton 
along the ornamental waters and grassy stretches 
of the park, is the last relic of generous Georgian 
planning still left in its correct proportions in 
London. Other schemes have been interrupted 
by high or out-of-texture buildings. Only Cam- 
bridge Gate and the gap caused by bombs in 
Park Crescent (which even now is unrepaired) 
break the harmony. 

The terraces are owned by the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands. Under the Labour Government 
the Ministry of Works moved into the terraces 
and occupied more than half the houses. This 
has temporarily saved many of them. But the 
remaining houses are expensive to repair and 
even those which the Ministry occupies and will 
leave in 1960 are in poor condition. The LCC 1s 
in favour of retaining the terraces and so, we may 
hope, is the St. Marylebone Borough Council, 
who originally wanted multi-storey flats and 
hotels to be built on their sites. It is to be hoped 
that by 1960 the Government will put architec- 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
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peppers in this for twenty minutes, then let the 
simmering go on while I halve the peppers, re- 
move the seeds and put the halves to drain. I 
cleanse the soaked brains of all dark filaments, 
strain the bouillon and poach the brains in it 
extremely gently for forty minutes. Meanwhile I 
skewer rolls of bacon with cherry-sticks and grill 
them; and chop small two of the green peppers. 
I boil six large old potatoes and then mash them 
with milk and butter, whisking until they are light 
and fluffy, and keep them hot. Two spoonfuls of 
butter are heated in a sauté pan until just brown, 
and the drained brains are stirred in it until they 
have absorbed the butter. The chopped peppers 
and the crisp bacon rolls are mixed with the 
brains, and the mixture is put into a buttered pie 
dish and covered with potato, the top is brushed 
with melted butfer and browned under the grill. 

Next day, the remains are mixed with a little 
cream and used to stuff the cold half-peppers. 

People who shudder at the thought of brains 
take this for a sort of celestial chicken. Don't 
disillusion them. 





ture before cash and that they will be saved. And 

erhaps by that time the Minister who has or- 
dained the destruction of St. James's Theatre will 
be out of office. It is interesting to notice how 
the Labour Government showed more care for 
architecture and landscape than the present one. 


How To BEHAvVE—For PARENTS 


Many readers will in the last few weeks have 
been through prize day at their children’s school. 
There are some pieces of advice which I would 
like to give first to mothers: 


1. Do not try to look young, look dowdy 
but not poor. 

3. Show no affection for your children, and 
on no account be seen kissing them. 

3. Do not speak to other mothers you know. 
Their children may be unpopular in the school. 

4. Do not talk to any masters or mistresses 
if you want to retain your child’s confidence. 
On the other hand, to be on good terms with 
the headmaster or mistress is all right. 

And here is my advice to fathers : 

1. Dress smartly but unostentatiously so that 
you look like everybody else. 

2. Do not wear any club tie. 

3. Only two sorts of car are permitted. The 
very latest Rolls-Bentley which you can drive 
yourself. The alternative to this is an old 
valuable car with green leather seats and slightly 
worn chromium, but it must, of course, be driven 
by your own liveried chauffeur. 

And here are some general rules for both 
parents: 


1. Good humour is very much to be depre- 
cated. Do not make jokes or laugh loudly. 

2. Do not speak in the presence of any of 
the other children. You will commit some social 
blunder which will endanger your child’s whole 
school career, 

3. It is very bad to be seen eating in any of 
the cheaper hotels or restaurants. Choose the 
most expensive, however filthy the food or how- 
ever bad the service. 

4. Do not drink champagne or eat anything 


showy like caviare. 
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One and a half million times 
larger than life 


Youare looking at something which, until recently, has 
never been seen by the human eye. It is a photograph of 
a metal compound, magnified 1} million times, showing 
lines of molecules one ten millionth of a centimetre apart. 


A TI scientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at T I’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as a first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 
of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals, 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for the 
community through TI. Some long-range projects are 
regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge, but 
the results of the main body of work are to be seen in the 
design and quality of the wide range of existing products 
and the new products and processes which stem from TI’s 
seven Divisions: 

STEEL TUBE DIVISION » ENGINEERING DIVISION 

ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 

IRON & STEEL DIVISION : GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 + Trafalgar 5633 
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Pll tell you something 


else about Shell... 





Ten to one you’re thinking of oil, but Shell also 
means chemicals from petroleum on a vast scale for 
industry and agriculture. Take the surface coatings 
industry for example, goodness knows how many 
thousands of gallons of paint are made annually, but 
a great proportion of them are better products 
because of Shell solvents — and Epikote Resins. 
These epoxy resins are giving paint astonishing new 
power to fight corrosion, and they’re sparking other 
exciting developments in plastics and electronics. 
Resin development is just one field in which Shell 


are creating new opportunities . . . to coin a phrase... 


Shell Chemicals 


partner the pioneers 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House 
15-17, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


In association with Petrochemicals Ltd. Oxirane Ltd. Styrene Products Ltd. 
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Inst. 
“EPIKOTE”’ is oc Registered Trade Mark 
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Evans and Christie Peter Baker, St. John Ervine. 
Miss F. Tennyson Jesse 
Pitman’s College M. V. Crehan 
The Kleins of D’Arblay Street Victor Musgrave 
The BBC’s Russian Service A. Earley, D. E. Maurice, 
I. Spiwak 

Elizabeth A. Allen 

Peter Bessell, Gerald Kaufman 


Civil Liberties 
The Liberal Party 


Glyndebourne Bernard Levin 
The Attlee Legend Arthur H. Booth 
Hong Kong N. Travers, Prof. Lancelot Forster 
Gin and Tonic R. L. Scoones 
Sargent Charles Merrill Mount 
‘Leftover Life to Kill’ Isabel Quigly 
Ballet Michael Wood 





EVANS AND CHRISTIE 


Sir.—I am the journalist who interviewed Father 
Joseph, the Roman Catholic chaplain at Pentonville 
when Timothy Evans was hanged. I will try to 
persuade Miss Tennyson Jesse that, by a series of 
questions frankly designed for the purpose, it is 
possible to learn something about a _ penitent’s 
confession, 

I saw Father Joseph by appointment, having 
phoned and told him who I was and what I wanted 
to talk about. The interview took place two or three 
days after Christie was arrested, This is relevant, for, 
at that time, he had made no statements about the 
Evans murders. Thus, for anybody unconnected with 
the case, almost the only reason to suppose that 
Evans might have been innocent was the fact that 
several more bodies had been found at Rillington 
Place and that a man who had been living there at 
the same time as Evans and was the principal witness 
against him had now been charged with murder. 

I told Father Joseph that I had discovered a few 
facts which indicated that more than mere co- 
incidence could be considered; that I was beginning to 
believe that Evans might have been innocent; that 
to try to prove this would obviously involve a great 
deal of work and that I did not want to waste my 
time. 

My first question was: ‘Do you think it is worth 
my while to go on with my inquiries?’ 

Without hesitation, Father Joseph said he did. 

1 concluded that Father Joseph thought Evans 
was innocent. He confirmed this. He said he had 
always thought him completely mnocent. 

Did Evans die a good Catholic? 

He did. And Father Joseph volunteered the in- 
formation that he was saying his rosary as he stood 
upon the scaffold. 

I was bound to conclude that he made his final 
confession. 

He did. 

Was I right in thinking that this had to be absolute 
and complete to be effective? 

I was. 

And this would be urged upon a penitent? 

It would. 

Then I would clearly be justified—in view of 
Father Joseph’s belief in Evans's innocence—in 
assuming he had not confessed to murder? 

Father Joseph said I would—and was immediately, 
though for the first time, troubled about the seal of 
the confessional. He wondered whether an admission 


that Evans had not confessed to something violated 
this. I made a summary note (which I still have) of 
our conversation and left. 

Later in the day, Father Joseph phoned an execu- 
tive of my paper and said he had gone too far in his 
interview with me. He did not deny that he had been 
correctly reported and he made no complaint about 
the interview, but he said that he was greatly worried 
about it. 

I saw him again shortly after the Scott Henderson 
report was issued, but he absolutely refused to 
discuss the matter further.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER BAKER 
310A, Kings Road, SW3 
* 

Sir,—Is my friend Miss Tennyson Jesse accurate 
when she says in last week’s Spectator that ‘the 
seal of the confessional is inviolable and absolute’? 
Writing as one without authority, I am under the 
impression that a priest can, in certain circumstances, 
seek and obtain permission to break the seal. If, 
for example, a confession of murder is made to him, 
and the priest knows that another man is in danger 
of being hanged for the crime, he can, when he 
realises that the murderer does not intend to confess 
his crime, not only withhold absolution, but seek 
and obtain permission from his spiritual superiors 
to break the seal. It would surely be a grave sin for 
a priest, in such circumstances, to conceal his 
knowledge and allow a guiltless man to be hanged. 
I cannot believe that the Roman Catholic Church 
would condone such a sin.—Yours faithfully, 

ST. JOHN ERVINE 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon 

* 

Sir,—You say in your footnote to my letter in 
today’s Spectator, concerning the discovery of the 
bodies of Beryl and Geraldine Evans: ‘If Miss Jesse 
will consult a pathologist not employed by the Home 
Office she will find that I am certainly not over- 
Stating the case.’ 

I cannot imagine why you would rather trust the 
opinion of any pathologist who was not there than 
the word of the Home Office pathologist who was. 
And Dr. Donald Teare told me today that I can 
certainly quote him as saying that there was no smell 
from the wash-house and none from the bodies 
found there until they were taken out and opened 
up for examination. 

Dr. Teare was there; I was not and nor was Mr. 
lan Gilmour.—Yours faithfully, 

F. TENNYSON JESSE 
Pear Tree Cottage, 11 Melina Place, 
St. John’s Wood, NW8 


PITMAN’S COLLEGE 


Sir,—I am very glad that Taper, whose political 
commentary is much admired here, was able to 
derive such benefit from his six months’ course at 
Pitman’s College. He must certainly have been a star 
pupil! 

However, he ought to be informed that Mr. Harris 
ceased to be Principal (that is what we ‘call it. 
—What would Taper prefer?) four years ago. 

He might also like to know that men and women, 
and even girls and boys, fraternise quite openly in our 
new cafeteria and that both sexes come in through 
the same doors. If Taper would like to call on us 
we should be glad to give him hospitality and show 
him our new building. We have a high-fidelity record 
player, too, and we now enjoy music (not Gow’s, but 
very good).— Yours faithfully, 

M. V. CREHAN, 
Principal 
Pitman’s College, 154 Southampton Row, WC1 


THE KLEINS OF D’ARBLAY STREET 


Sir,—I am glad that M. Yves Klein’s exhibition 
enabled the Spectator to fill so much of its space 
this week, and provided your correspondent with a 
profitable article. Mr. Levin’s method is to observe, 
record and then to comment, so you will perhaps 
allow me to correct him on one or two matters of 
fact, since his incorrect assumptions spoil the point 
of his humour. 

He has, through your pages, disparaged the 
French art review Prismes, which is not only dis- 
tinguished and influential, but extremely lavishly 
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produced. English journalists notoriously share 
insularity of outiook with unawareness of the visual 
arts, but out of courtesy to a sister publication some- 
body might have made a check. 

Secondly, M. Klein prepares and grinds his own 
paint, an exacting process which gives it its 
own especial depth, brilliance and beauty. He does 
not use ‘cheap poster paint.’ The many other factual 
inaccuracies in Mr. Levin's article are, he will no 
doubt think, minor enough to be covered by 
journalistic licence.—Yours faithfully, 

VICTOR MUSGRAVE 
Director, Gallery One 
20 D' Arblay Street, Wardour Street, W1 


THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 


Sir,—Mr. P. J. D. Wiles and Professor H. Seton- 
Watson have introduced a number of interesting 
points concerning the BBC broadcasts to Russia, 
but they call for a quantity of information which, 
I think they will agree, exceeds the scope of your 
correspondence columns. We shall be glad to make 
available to them the texts of our broadcasts and, 
subject to the normal copyright considerations, Mr. 
Wiles is at liberty to publish any or all of it. 

Although Pharos regards the first-hand study of 
material on which he is commenting as an ‘impossible 
condition,’ the fact remains that to evaluate a broad- 
casting service of this kind, a comprehensive study is 
essential. 

May I add that Professor Seton-Watson’s observa- 
tion on the subject of broadcasts in Ukrainian and in 
languages of the Soviet Union other than Russian 
does not fall within the competence of the BBC. The 
languages employed and the time devoted to them 
are prescribed by the Government.—Yours faithfully, 

A. EARLEY 
Chief Publicity Officer, Europe 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 

[Pharos writes: ‘While grateful for the markedly 
more courteous tone of Mr. Earley’s latest letter, I 
wish his courtesy had extended to answering at least 
some of the questions asked last week by Mr. Peter 
Wiles, Professor Seton-Watson and myself. They 
could have been answered quite shortly and without 
much research; Mr. Earley has decided—no doubt 
wisely—to evade them. Mr. Wiles tells me that he 
accepts Mr. Eearley’s offer to make the texts of the 
broadcasts available.—Editor, Spectator.] 

* 
Sir,— BBC broadcasts in Russian’ (my italics) ‘and 
other East European languages are much more ap- 
preciated than any others because of their objective 
and balanced information and comment and their 
strict avoidance of propaganda’—the Belgian Senator 
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de la Vallée Poussin, Chairman of the Central and 
East European Commission of the European Move- 
ment, at a press conference at Grosvenor House, July 
i. 

Against that judgment, we have the repeated 
statement of Pharos. The Belgian Senator does at 
least speak with the knowledge of the Belgian 
Government delegation in Moscow in the last week 
of October last year, when Moscow students were 
copying out BBC Russian broadcasts and sticking 
them up on Moscow university notice boards.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. E. MAURICE 
9 Vine Road, Barnes, SW 13 
* 
Sir,— Your remarks on the BBC Russian Service are 
interesting. May I make a few comments? 

The decline you note in the programme I can date 
quite easily, though from memory. It was in the early 
part of 1953. Before, there were critical talks on 
Marxism and other useful developments, as in the 
East European Services. A book was being broadcast 
—Tito Speaks, by Vladimir Dedijer—very telling, but 
it was followed by Mr. Grimble’s book about Pacific 
islands! Such is the distinction between an effective 
and an ineffective programme. 

Another point you do not deal with is the violent 
anti-Americanism of the programmes. I remember 
on the Rosenberg case and again on US policy in 
China it was almost hysterical, and not like other 
broadcasts of the BBC. 

I form the impression, however, that you are wrong 
in thinking that the BBC does not bring pressure upon 
the executives in charge to prevent them from be- 
coming even worse. I have often noticed that when 
there is an important subject which has to be dealt 
with over a number of days the treatment improves, 
at least negatively, towards the end. 

Rembrandt is certainly important in Western civili- 
sation: but he is that part of Western civilisation 
which the Russians are happy to admit and even 
annex. What is needed is some defence and projec- 
tion of the present-day culture which they attack and 
denigrate. And, speaking of projecting Western civili- 
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sation, I wonder what contribution to it the BBC 
Russian Service thought it was making when it re- 
cently broadcast a programme on the ‘whistling lan- 
guage’ of the Canary Islands.—Yours faithfully, 

I. SPIWAK 
Charlottenburg, Berlin 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 
Sir,—I have seen the reference to our Council in 
the paragraph in your issue of July 5 concerning 
the new organisation ‘Justice.’ From what I have 
read of the purpose of this body, it would not appear 
to be a society working in the same field as our- 
selves. I understand it is specifically an organisation 
of lawyers concerned with issues in any part of 
the world in which lawyers as such would have 
a specific interest, The National Council for Civil 
Liberties is a body which has within its ranks mem- 
bers of any profession and calling, and operates to 
defend and extend civil liberties on British territory 
or in matters in which British interests are directly 
involved. It is not affiliated to any political organi- 
sation and is not under the influence of any political 
party.—Yours faithfully, : 
ELIZABETH A. ALLEN 
General Secretary 
The National Council for Civil Liberties, 
46 Westbourne Grove, W2 
_ [Pharos writes: ‘The phrase I used was “Commun- 
ist influence.” On the executive committee of the 
council there are three known Communists and ten 
others who are associated with organisations which 
have been proscribed by the Labour Party.’—Editor, 
Spectator.} 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 

Sir,—The petty, personal attack upon the General 
Director of the Liberal Party in your ‘Westminster 
Commentary’ (July 5) is the more deplorable because 
the writer refuses to admit that Mr. Harris is correct, 
and persists in his arguments even though they are 
refuted by the facts. 

As a well-informed political journalist one would 
have thought Taper would have known that the 
Liberal Party Assembly passed a resolution at its 
meetings last September which condemned the con- 
tinuation of the H-bomb tests. Since then the Liberal 
MPs and the party’s prospective candidates have car- 
ried out an intensive campaign throughout the 
country on this issue, and one which has excited a 
great deal of comment. To single out one resolution 
from the scores passed by Liberal Organisations since 
last September and declare that it was adopted with 
one eye on North Dorset is quite childish even to the 
most inexperienced political observer—let alone the 
political writer of a periodical of the status of the 
Spectator. 

Taper also asserts that as we failed to win North 
Dorset we have no hope of winning any seats at the 
next General Election. Although we are the challen- 
gers in North Dorset we were handicapped from the 
outset by the fact that the Liberal poll fell by some 
7,000 votes at the previous General Election. In places 
like Inverness, North Cornwall and Hereford, where 
the Liberal vote rose steeply at the 1955 General 
Election and where the Conservative Members have 
majorities of 2,000 or under, even the most biased 
politician would have to admit that our chances are 
extremely high, and far, far higher than they were at 
North Dorset, although it may well be that having 
sliced the Tory majority by more than half the North 
Dorset Liberals will devour the remaining few thou- 
sand at the next attempt.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER BESSELI 
Prospective Liberal Candidate 
Bodmin Division 
21 Harben Road, Hampstead, NW6 

[Taper writes: ‘I don’t care if the Liberal Party 
passed a resolution against the H-bomb during Mr. 
Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign. I have twice now 
(and quite unambiguously) declared that the Liberal 
Party’s correspondence with the Prime Minister, initi- 
ated on May 18 this year, was clearly connected with 
the North Dorset by-election. So far nobody has pro- 
duced any evidence to the contrary. But there is 
nothing wrong with that. Liberals are surely entitled 
to pick up votes in any manner they think proper.’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 
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Sir,—In juggling by-election figures to prove how 
up-and-coming the Liberals are, Mr. Deyermond’s 
quick hand deceives only one eye: his own. 

He claims that in each of ten by-elections held 
during a period carefully chosen by himself ‘the 
percentage of Liberal votes rose.’ 

Mr. Deyermond fails to point out that since, in 
five of these by-elections, there had been no Liberal 
candidate at the previous General Election, the 
Liberal vote rose simply because, having previously 
been nil, it could not fall. 

He does not mention that three of the candidates 
concerned forfeited their deposits. 

He omits to say that six of the eight relevant seats 
(two were created in recent redistributions) returned 
Liberal MPs not so long ago—two in 1923, one in 
1924, two in 1929 and one in 1945. In these seats a by- 
election result that is not actually humiliating is, 
consequently, nothing to be proud of, 

And, of course, he conveniently brushes aside the 
constituency (Carmarthen) that registered a Liberal 
loss. 

I draw your attention to these facts as a protest 
against specious argument rather than from any 
desire to defend Taper. As for that gentleman, may 
I suggest that, his constant references to himself— 
arithmomaniacally, I noted twenty-five in his latest 
piece—having shown him to be insufferably big- 
headed, he be renamed Tadpole?—Yours faithfully, 

GERALD KAUFMAN 
17 Southwood Avenue, N6 


GLYNDEBOURNE 

Sir,—I do not wish to join in the discussion on the 
catering arrangements at Glyndebourne, but, having 
recently made my first visit of the season, | feel 
bound to protest vigorously at the fact that they 
have changed the curtain. They used to have a 
strikingly lovely one, with a free-flowing design in 
blue, gold and grey. This has now vanished, and is 
replaced by what looks like a velvet bedspread, in 
a singularly virulent shade of sub-olive green. I hope 
the old one is merely at the cleaners, and would be 
glad to be assured on this point by Mr. Moran 
Caplat—yYours faithfully, BERNARD LEVIN 
London, WCI1 


THE ATTLEE LEGEND 


Sir,—In his review (June 28) of The Trouble-Makers, 
by Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, whom he somewhat con- 
descendingly describes as ‘the well-known television 
star,’ Lord Attlee makes this statement: ‘Mr. Taylor 
says that he had long accepted what he now calls the 
legend that the dissenters between the wars began 
as dreamers and pacifists and moved gradually to a 
more realistic and tougher policy, but that he now 
thinks it untrue. He thinks that the Labour move- 
ment retained its old illusions until August, 1939. 
As one of the leaders of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party from 1931 onwards, I can say that the legend 
is right and Mr, Taylor’s second thoughts are wrong.’ 

As a reporter for a non-political news agency 
during the period alluded to, I can say that in my 
opinion Mr. Taylor is right—as I was able to demon- 
strate quite factually, without comment, in my book 
British Hustings 1924-1950, reviewed in your 
columns earlier this year. On seeing that you had 
entrusted to Lord Attlee the honourable task of re- 
viewing Mr. Taylor’s book, I was hoping that at 
last, after all these years, he would give an ex- 
planation of why it was that at a private meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party on July 22, 
1937, he favoured a continuance of the policy of 
voting against the defence estimates. On that 
occasion he was capsized as the leader; by forty-five 
to thirty-nine the Parliamentary Party decided to 
abandon the old idea of opposition to the estimates 
and to pursue a new policy—if abstention can ever 
be called a policy—of abstaining from voting one 
way or the other in the division lobbies. 

Is Lord Attlee, after all these years of blood, toil, 
tears and sweat, still trying to propagate the legend 
that a policy of abstention with regard to armaments 
was tougher in relation to the Nazi menace than a 
policy of persistent opposition to all proposed pro- 
visions for the defence of the realm? If so, he him- 
self was in favour of the weaker as dic‘inct from 
the tougher policy. In his book of reminiscences, 
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called As It Happened—a title which deserves first 
prize for unconscious irony, in view of its inaccur- 
acies—he does not even mention, much less explain, 
his capsizement by his party. In my own book I 
was able to call attention to several party-political 
legends, Conservative as well as Labour, and I found 
in the course of my researches, backed by my ex- 
periences as a reporter in a front seat at most of 
the big events described, that Lord Attlee is a master 
of mythology, judging by his As Jt Happened. His 
review of June 28 indicates that he is still busy trying 
to propagate legends—no doubt quite unconsciously, 
without any intent to defraud the public, owing to 
his incurable practice of surveying the past through 
party-political coloured glasses. 

He now thinks that Mr. Taylor’s second thoughts 
are wrong, but he nevertheless feels that Mr. Taylor 
‘has written an interesting book.’ I myself have not 
yet read it, but I intend to do so at the first oppor- 
tunity, knowing as I do that its author is an ex- 
tremely careful and scholariy historian as well as 
a television star. Mr. Taylor obviously takes keen 
and commendable delight in exposing camouflage 
or cant on both sides, whether to Left or Right, 
and his easy command of clear and robust English, 
allied to his diligent mastery of facts, is greatly to 
be envied—by journalists no less than by politicians. 
I hope that one day he will write a biography of 
Lord Attlee and will therein explain why it was 
that the subject of that biography deserved the Order 
of Merit as well as an earldom and the star of the 
Garter, It would be very interesting —Yours faith- 
fully, 

ARTHUR H. BOOTH 
Bromley, Kent 


HONG KONG 

Sir,—I am reminded of Joliet, the newspaper editor in 
Ehrenburg’s Fall of Paris, who sent a correspondent 
to write a series of ‘inside’ articles on conditions in 
Russia even though the man could go no farther 
than Warsaw, by the article on Hong Kong by George 
Edinger. Basically right, but some revealing errors. 

‘Hong Kong has easily absorbed its swollen 
population of two million’; ‘there is little crime’; 
‘unarmed [British] police.’ 

Obviously he did not learn of the refugee problem 
and desperate overcrowding in both Kowloon and 
Hong Kong. nor of the fairly frequent stabbing 
affrays of the secret societies, nor did he see the very 
smartly polished revolver holsters carried by the 
police. 

As for the ‘Communist infantrymen with steel 
helmets and jackboots’! Since when have they 
abandoned the cloth peaked caps and rubber-soled 
canvas shoes that were standard equipment when I 
left Hong Kong in February?—Yours faithfully, 

N. TRAVERS 
Cross Green Cottage, Cockfield, Suffolk 


* 


Sir,—Perhaps I may be allowed to comment on Mr. 
George Edinger’s account of his visit to Hong Kong. 
My qualifications for doing so are based on thirty- 
one years’ service in the colony as an educationist, 
which service ended in 1945, when the Japanese 
surrendered and the internees got their freedom. This 
year I, as a member of the Goodwill Mission to the 
Generalissimo on Formosa, was able to renew my 
contact with the island, and so meet many of my 
former Chinese students. 

This is not the best time to estimate the character 
and quality of Hong Kong, seeing that the 
Communist revolution in China has had a deep 
effect on the colony with regard to both population 
and commerce. Mr. Edinger has collected opinions 
from Chinese friends, and by his own observations 
has drawn up his indictment of some features of the 
colony. Perhaps a more authoritative and better- 
informed observer might be quoted with regard to 
Hong Kong, viz. Sun Yat-Sen, the Founder of the 
Republic. These are his words: 

‘I feel as though I had returned home, because 
Hong Kong and its University are my intellectual 
birth-place, I have never before been able to answer 
the question properly, but now I feel I am in a 
position to answer it today. The question is, “Where 


did I get my revolutionary and modern ideas from?” 
The answer is, “I got them in this very place, in the 
Colony of Hong Kong.” I am going to tell you, 
continued Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, ‘how I got these ideas. 
“More than thirty years ago I was studying in 
Hong Kong and spent a great deal of my spare time 
in walking the streets of the colony. Hong Kong 
impressed me a great deal because there was orderly 
calm, and because there was artistic work being done 
without interruption. | went to my home in Heung 
Shan tw:ce a year, and immediately noticed the 
difference. There was disorder instead of order, in- 
security instead of security. When I arrived home I 
had to be my own policeman and my own protector. 
The first matter for my care was to see my rifle was 
in order and to make sure plenty of ammunition was 
still left. I had to prepare for action for the night. 
Each time it was like this, year after year.’ 
There is much more in this vein, but perhaps this 
is enough!—Yours faithfully, 
LANCELOT FORSTER 
Professor (Emeritus) 
University of Hong Kong 
7 Bardwell Road, Oxford 


GIN AND TONIC 


Sir,—Pubs are giving way to clubs, it is suggested, 
because they do not all stock a certain brand of 
tonic water and—allegedly—‘national’ beers. If this 
really were the case, why should so many ‘free’ 
houses have gone under in recent years? The others, 
the brewer-owned pubs, do in fact stock ‘national’ 
beers if they are likely to be in demand; and they are 
not, as far as anyone can judge, dwindling. 

Of course clubs are growing in number, although 
many have short lives and although between 1953-54 
and 1955-56, the last year for which figures are 
available, the proportion of the liquor trade handled 
by clubs actually decreased. 

But why do they tend generally to increase? The 
Royal Commission on Licensing had no doubt that 
it was because the licensing law gave clubs great 
advantages over the pub. The thing is obvious 
enough. How can clubs in Wales, for example, fail 
to increase when they can open on Sundays and pubs 
cannot? It would make no difference even if the 
clubs sold only one brew while the ‘locals’ were 
stocked with every sort of beer and soft drink. This 
is admittedly the most flagrant advantage the 
licensing law gives to clubs. There are others less 
apparent but equally unfair in their way. 

Faced with this competition, brewer-owned pubs 
could not have survived with their total undiminished 
in recent years, if it were not that in Mr. Graham 
Hutton’s words ‘many brewers are sensible, give 
wonderful service .. . and genuinely strive to serve 
what is wanted.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. SCOONES 
National Trade Development Association, 
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SARGENT 


Sir,—I was unaware of John Berger’s review of my 
biography of John Singer Sargent until it was 
brought to my attention by an irate friend in 
England. When a copy was sent me in Paris I wrote 
to the editor of the Spectator requesting the oppor- 
tunity to contribute an article dealing with the cer- 
tain questions of honesty, taste and propriety that 
were involved. This was denied me. 

If I now write through the letters column, it is 
less because I want to defend my book than a 
feeling that the questions raised by this sort of 
prejudiced and cowardly review are too grave to be 
ignored completely. The book was written as a sin- 
cere effort at biography. It was extremely well re- 
ceived when issued in America and, in fact, was 
listed for biography by the New York Times's ‘Best 
Books of the Year.’ On the basis of it I was granted 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, the most important award 
for scholarship in the United States, which has 
enabled me to begin work on a new biography of 
Claude Monet. 


It is at this point Mr. Berger entered with an 
attack that by adopting a vocabulary of obscenity 
in the vain effort to give strength to his feeble ideas 
committed an unpardonable breach of taste. His ig- 
norance of the very things he pretends to understand 
is apparent in a fatuous passage where he states, 
‘As a student in Paris he [Sargent] admired the Im- 
pressionists, but wanted nevertheless to exhibit at 
the Salon.. Why does Mr. Berger not know even 
a fundamental history of art? How has he the pre- 
sumption to function as a critic when he is unaware 
that, like Sargent, every one of the Impressionists 
tried, repeatedly, to exhibit at the Salon? My 
current work on the biography of Claude Monet has 
brought me very close to the heartrending problem 
of the Salon. and the fearful abyss of poverty and 
despair into which Monet fell, when, after exhibiting 
there two successive years, he unexpectedly was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Berger goes on to deplore that ‘One would 
never guess that it had been written by a painter. 
There is no real assessment of Sargent as an artist, 
no attempt to place him in any kind of tradition, 
no thorough discussion of his method of working. 
Passages such as these are more serious matters even 
than Mr. Berger's ignorance of art history, for these 
are lies; complete, unblushing, unqualified lies. 

Sargent is assessed as an artist on nearly every 
page. Both strengths and weaknesses are discussed, 
from his puerile gaucheries as a student to the 
astonishing heights of his mature work, It is a book 
that could only have been written by a painter, for 
countless passages describe the man at work, the 
light falling on his subjects and the actual applica- 
tion of his pigments. The construction of a portrait 
from the first sitting to the last, his scraping of the 
canvas, and his reasons for doing so, all are there. 
There is an explanation of how he built form, and 
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at the end of chapter thirteen a virtual essay of ten 
pages on the alteration of his technical means 
through the years and its relationship to the 
pragmatic philosophy of William James. 

The evolution of his most famous portrait of 
Madame Gautreau is recounted stroke by stroke; 
how he sketched her in pencil, began on canvas, 
flattened the form, shifted the arms, changed the 
tone of the background, altered the dress, and 
troubled with the colour of the flesh. The Wyndham 
Sisters and the portrait of Lady Speyer are given 
equal analysis, as are numerous other pictures.. Mr. 
Berger owes the public on whom he has foisted 
his misrepresentations the most profound apologies. 

But deeper issues are implicit in the prejudices 
that have brought forth his obscenities, and they 
revolve about the very right of people to have them- 
selves painted as portraits, ‘The peasants have their 
painters,’ said Eugene Boudin. ‘That is fine, but 
between ourselves, those middle-class people who 
are strolling on the jetty at sunset, have they no 
right to be fixed on canvas... ?’ It is a question 
that runs deeply into the reversed snobbism of con- 
temporary art criticism and, in this instance, into 
the biography of a man who I contend was, despite 
the particular rank of his sitters, an artist worthy of 
serious consideration. . . .—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES MERRILL MOUNT 
Hotel Mont-Blanc, 51 Rue Lauriston, Paris-X VIl¢ 


(John Berger writes: ‘Mr. Mount accuses me of 
tastelessness, cowardice and ignorance. To the first 
charge I am indifferent; the other two are unfounded 
and, in fact, Mr. Mount does not even go to the 
trouble of substantiating his strange accusation of 
cowardice. 

‘When I wrote that Sargent admired the Impres- 
sionists but nevertheless wanted to exhibit in the 
Salon, I did so to illustrate the ambivalence, the 
vein of constant compromise that ran right through 
Sargent’s career. I added that “The first picture he 
submitted was carefully chosen so as not to give 
offence.” Mr. Mount admits in his book that if on 
this occasion compromise was Sargent’s purpose “it 
had been calculated to a nicety.”” Of course the Im- 
pressionists wanted to exhibit in the Salon—but not 


in the way Sargent wanted to. They did not calculate 
and they were not concerned with “giving no offence 
to the jury.” In the same year as Sargent sent his 
first picture to the Salon the Impressionists held 
their fourth independent exhibition, Another young 
American painter, Mary Cassatt, exhibited with 
them. Sargent did not. He was stimulated by the 
Impressionists, but—to quote Mr. Mount again— 
“What Sargent aspired to was success in the well- 
rounded meaning of that term.” 

‘I repeat unblushingly what Mr. Mount is pleased 
to call my unblushing lies. I would not have be- 
lieved that a painter could write today of Sargent’s 
intense vitality, “rivalling that of Rubens,” and of 
his skill being comparable to that of Raphael and 
Tintoretto. And how can Mr. Mount claim to have 
assessed Sargent’s talent and to have placed him in 
the tradition of European art when he can write 
the following nonsense: “The effects he [Sargent] 
produced were amazing, their richness, plasticity, life 
and vitality remade the portraitist’s art until it was 
totally unlike the placid face-making it had been 
since the seventeenth century”? Were the portraits 
of David, Delacroix, Goya, Géricault “placid face- 
making”? As for a thorough discussion of Sargent’s 
methods of working, Mr. Mount gives us a running 
commentary on the effects Sargent sought in a few 
particular paintings. He does not tell us how he 
painted technically—what kind of block did he use? 
He does not explain to us what Sargent understood 
by “form” and “drawing”’—did he really believe he 
was doing the same thing as Velasquez? He does 
not tell us—and this would have been interesting— 
how Sargent was able to paint forty portraits in 
one year: what was his formula?’"—Editor, Specta- 
tor.] 


‘LEFTOVER LIFE TO KILL’ 


Sir.—Two words in a quotation from Caitlin 
Thomas's Leftover Life to Kill were left out of my 
review of the book on June 7, and I should be grate- 
ful if you would allow me to put this right. The sen- 
tence as it appeared read: ‘Children do not need 
love’; it should have been: ‘Children do not know 
they need love.’ I apologise sincerely to Mrs. Thomas. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


12 Byron Court, Ham Common, Surrey 
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BALLET 


Sir,—In an article headed ‘Un-balance Sheet’ in 
which Mr. Coton discusses the present state of ballet 
and more particularly of the Royal Ballet, he refers 
to ‘the obliteration of the second company based on 
Sadler's Wells Theatre’ and its eventual incorporation 
in the Covent Garden group. 

This is simply not true. It is correct to say that, 
owing to the financial difficulties experienced by 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, the Second Company will at 
the end of their present season in that theatre no 
longer be under its management, and will in fact be 
managed and run from the Royal Opera House. That 
as a result the Company will therefore be completely 
absorbed within the larger resident Company at 
Covent Garden and will lose its own identity is in no 
way intended by its new management. 

It is the definite intention of the Governors of the 
Royal Ballet and of the Covent Garden management 
that the valuable contribution so far made by this 
Company both to the art of ballet and to the work of 
the Royal Ballet as a whole should be carried on un- 
broken; that the Company should continue to have its 
own life and individuality, carry on its policy of tours 
at home and abroad, and act as a testing ground for 
young choreographers and designers as well as for 
young dancers. 

The Second Company will visit this autumn, while 
making a twelve-week tour, some ten provincial cities 
and will, around Christmas time, pay its first visit to 
the Royal Opera House, where it will give a short 
season before beginning another tour. This first visit 
of the Company to the Royal Opera House will take 
place during the Senior Company's extensive Ameri- 
can tour, and is intended both to break the long gap 
caused by this tour in the presentation of ballet at 
Covent Garden and also as a well-merited fillip for 
the Second Company. 

Mr. Coton closes his article by stating that the 
Senior Company is making its fifth American tour in 
order to recoup the costs of producing The Trojans, 
which he puts at £60,000. The statement in every way, 
including the figure. is ridiculous—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL WOOD 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, WC2 
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In fact, }°% more—making it 33% net. 
That makes an investment in the “ Planet” 
outstandingly profitable. And, it is import- 


ant to remember, the “ Planet” is not only one of the oldest but 
one of the soundest of Building Societies, and a founder member 
of The Building Societies Association. Its liquid resources are 
ample—well above the Association’s recommendation. It 
exercises all the restraints of a cautious yet enterprising Building 
Society, thereby offering an investment security equal to any, 
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ontemporary Arts 


Anti-Art 


THE monochrome proposifions of 
Yves Klein (Gallery One, D’Arblay 
Street) have already been the sub- 
ject of an article in this journal; if 
these rectangles (with blunted cor- 
ners) mechanically rendered in a 
single tone of one colour were fundamentally 
peculiar and unexpected they would hardly be 
worth further consideration except in some jour- 
nal of esthetics, because they are esoteric dia- 
grams for a personal philosophy. But, as I have 
previously suggested in this column, one of the 
peculiarities of recent years has been the revival, 
in this postwar phase, of an anti-art spirit which 
prevailed in the time of the First World War and 
its immediate aftermath. Anyone wishing to make 
such a radical challenge might well reflect that 
almost the only gestures which have not been 
made so far have been to put nothing on the wall 
Or to expose oneself in public; everything else 
within the range of pictorial expression, either in 
the name of sincerity, irony or outrage, has been 
done and has by now been accurately recorded by 
Douglas Cooper or some other sedulous cata- 
loguer. 

But these old-hat demonstrations do con- 
tinue. Someone boldly announces in Dada-ish 
typography that he hates Christianity or breaks 
the glass in front of his picture in emulation of 
Marcel Duchamp, who welcomed, thirty-five 
years ago, the breaking of the glass on which one 
of his pictures was painted; some nostalgic 
funsters at the ICA lure an audience to watch 
blank film passing through the projector. Such 
anti-art gestures have been the inevitable outcome 
of our artistically self-conscious culture. Art- 
history, art-institutes of one kind or another, the 
increase of art-criticism and commentary, pre- 
occupation with esthetics and with the formal 
language of art have led to a mood of angry mock- 
ing or cynical challenge. Like that trick of seem- 
ing to drag one’s arm out of a sleeve or remove a 
thumb, they work once under the right conditions, 
but when every move we make is documented 
they cannot effectively be repeated. Now the most 
powerful anti-art demonstrations are those works 
which are so compulsive and commanding that 
they make it impossible for the spectator to meet 
them with any of the conventional greetings, 
excuses and responses. M. Klein gives us no clue 
as to whether he is a painter as well as an amateur 
metaphysician, but in any case, his gesture is 
strategically inept; if his message is to sound, it 
would need the most eloquent statement in some 
other language but a visual one. 

The tachiste, action, ‘other-art’ painting of the 
past few years has itself made a large contribution 
to the revived anti-art spirit and has now become 
the accepted gesture of the moment. There are 
some painters, I find, who feel bound to ask 
themselves the question, ‘How can I paint unless 
I embrace this particular attitude and method?’— 
so far and so rapidly has this become the modern 
style. The ICA has been showing the work of the 
German painter Wols who died in 1951 at the 
age of thirty-eight, having helped to found the 
new tendency. The exhibition closes this weekend. 
The comparison with Klee is inevitable and has 
already been discussed. The calligraphy of the 
two painters is similar, both improvised small 
poetic fantasies with a devoted concentration 





upon the materials of their art. There is an 
element in both which | find profoundly un- 
sympathetic, a kind of elfin whimsicality which 
pervades Germanic fantasy and which even 
affected the work of such a ruthlessly surgical 
satirist as George Grosz. Details from Altdorfer 
or Caspar David Friedrich would show the same 
quality. 

Most of Wols’s pictures have no figurative 
content. They resemble natural organisms which 
the microscope might reveal and they are as 
delightful to the eye as natural specimens can 
be; they are quite as suggestive as the geography 
of the fire in the grate. Wols is most resourceful 
and sensitive in the exploitation of a thin ink 
line, watercolour washes and textures, but his 
calligraphy is timid and tenuous. Even when he 
moves out of a 6in. x 8in. scale on to canvas 
and into oil paint, the gestures, for all their 
spontaneity, seem somewhat tentative and 
inhibited. Everything he makes is artistic and 
tasteful and I have no wish to use these words 
disdainfully, but by comparison with Klee the 
range of his artistic conscjousness is far more 
limited. His improvisatory method, his meditative 
and painstaking attitude seems to be subject to 
fewer and smaller challenges, the range of his 
references is narrower. Klee was constantly test- 
ing his small and precious talent; he allowed him- 
self to be disturbed by all kinds of pressures, 
technical and theoretical. Wols’s work is less 
vulnerable to examination and criticism just 
because the limit of his daring and commitment 
was more confined. 

And that is the case, indeed, with all but a very 
few painters of the movement whose birth he 
attended; only a small part of the self is com- 
mitted, a fact which energy of performance can- 
not permanently disguise. Both these artists have 
been unfortunate in their apologists. Either the 
author of the Klein catalogue introduction or his 
translator is incapable of intelligible expression. 
Wols is in the hands of a Godfrey Winn of art 
criticism uttering terribly simple statements in an 
eager voice. ‘He likes cheap wine, tobacco, a 
fast old car, open to the wind, a boat big enough 
to sleep in, rectangular sheets of paper, the size of 
the hand, for drawing on and animals round him. 
I find that I prefer each of his drawings in turn.’ 

BASIL TAYLOR 
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As the cheerful strains of ‘Busy 
Doing Nothing’ faded away on Sun- 
day night, ] put aside my memories 
of Sabbatical television—thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears—and prepared to meet 
my Premier face to face. When previously exposed 
upon my screen Mr. Harold Macmillan had 
presented a stiff-lipped, weary-eyed caricature of 
the stage milord, coldly contemptuous of the 
cameras and his own clichés. Talking down, it 
seemed, produced in him a kind of spiritual 
arthritis. Since my last glimpse of this public 
martyrdom, however, Mr. Macmillan had blos- 
somed in the sunshine of power: if he can 
conquer the House of Commons, could he not 
master television? Is he not the most stylish, 
ebullient and confidently bonhomous of Premiers 
(or so the columnists insist)? And had he not just 
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scored a personal triumph with the Common- 
wealth Premiers, about which he was to speak 
that evening? Now, perhaps, the nation would 
see some of that warmth and humanity which 
have, we are to!d, captivated Dr. Nkrumah and 
Mr. Gaitskell. Alas for my hopes: of the laughing 
cavalier of Westminster there was no sign. Once 
or twice Mr. Macmillan elevated his left eyebrow, 
grimaced apprehensively and almost bared his 
teeth, but otherwise his face was congealed with 
neutral solemnity, his voice free from any tinge 
of un-English fire or feeling, his language 
resolutely vague and banal. The man was, one 
must assume, obliterated by the statesman: this 
is the mask which the Prime Minister thinks 
appropriate for public wear on television. Matter 
and manner alike are designed not to inform the 
nation about any mere particulars, but to 
reassure it by an image of reticent, parental 
strength—the heavy father (c. 1900) who knows 
supremely best. Sceptical viewers, hardened by 
the phiz-mongering of the camera, may remem- 
ber the mourners of Corunna: 
We steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

The majority, I suspect, will switch off rapidly. 
Can the Conservative Party really still afford 
these little homilies? Un mauvais quart d’heure 
on television can wipe out the possible benefit of 
all the thousands planned on publicity. I hasten to 
add that, in my recollection, Mr. Gaitskell is 
scarcely more impressive as a TV soloist. The fact 
is that formal addresses of this kind, which ignore 
all the demands and possibilities of television, are 
a dangerous anachronism for the party machines. 
Nobody expects that our leaders, to Left or Right, 
will necessarily have the élan and panache of Tito 
or Nasser—as projected on television during the 
past fortnight—but they should, at least, allow 
the technicians and producers to do their best to 
project not graven images but human beings, not 
only at election times but in the years between. 


Both networks now compete, at seven o'clock 
on Sunday evenings, for the attention of be- 
lievers. Or are infidels expected, too? Although 
the BBC’s religious policy is still, as far as I know, 
one of propaganda for Christianity—to help 
viewers ‘to find the way to living faith in Christ 
as members of a Christian Church’—many of its 
programmes are conspicuously for the converted 
only. Pagans, I suppose, are not supposed to 
switch on the morning service, but need this be 
quite so oblivious of television—as a means of 
pointing the way to that living faith—as, for 
example, the service from Wymondham Abbey 
last Sunday? For the sick and the old it must 
clearly be a joy to be taken by the cameras into 
the church, following the ceremonial progress of 
the service: but would it be offensive to believers 
if the camera were to show us, perhaps, the faces 
of the congregation, not just the backs of their 
heads? The rapt face of a dedicated Christian, 
as may be seen on other TV programmes, is a 
better testimonial to his creed than an hour's 
intoning, singing and sermonising. On Channel 
Nine, in the evening series of Living Your Life, 
five MPs met with the promising intention of dis- 
cussing ‘religion in Parliament’; but instead they 
argued politely about whether they should put 
their party or their conscience first, which didn’t 
seem to be quite the same thing. True, there were 
some touching eulogies of the Whips, who are 
very nice chaps, it seems, on both sides of the 
House and ‘haven't got very much power’; and a 
poignant self-accusation by Mr. Bob Mellish for 
having voted against his party on an issue of 
conscience (‘a very much abused word, he said 
indignantly). 

RICHARD FINDLATER 
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Around the World in 80 Days. 
(Astoria). 

WHEN I call a film So-and-so’s film 

A) I always mean by So-and-so, the 
Se director; but with Around the 
World in 80 Days it would be affec- 

tation to call it anything but Michael Todd’s, 
and he is its mere producer. For Mr. Todd is, 
compared with his director, Michael Anderson, 
a lot less mere, as Mr. Salteena would put it, than 
the usual producer is vis-a-vis the usual director, 
and the film’s idea, which is Mr. Todd's, turns 
out to be a lot more important than the result. 
The idea is to be more fabulous than anyone, in 
a fabulous industry, has ever tried to be before, 
to break every record, explode every difficulty, go 
one better than anyone else, go ahead regardless 
of cost and—this is the main thing—have a star 
in every role. You go into a Barbary Coast honky- 
tonk and there is Marlene Dietrich sitting at a 
table; you look up at the bar and there, tenderly 
fingering a knife, stands George Raft; the back of 
the pianist’s head looks familiar—he turns, and 
there’s Frank Sinatra. Everything has an I-have- 
seen-that-before air about it. You are riding along 
in a Parisian cab and wondering where you have 
seen the cabby’s high, hunched shoulders before; 
he turns, and there is the famous equine smile of 
Fernandel. Behind a wealth of disguising whiskers 
in the Reform Club lurk Trevor Howard and 
Finlay Currie, Ronald Squire, Basil Sydney, 
Robert Morley. A clerk at Thomas Cook’s looks 
strangely like Charles Boyer, a dispirited gentle- 
man’s gentleman like Sir John Gielgud, an ancient 
club servant like Harcourt Williams, various 
women about the place, glimpsed in the street, 
may look suddenly like Glynis Johns or Hermione 
Gingold or Martine Carol. The Spanish dancer 














Foremost among 1957’s books 


Memoirs of the 


Earl of Halifax 


Fulness of Days 


‘Let their be no mistake about it, this is one 


of the most important books of our time.’ 
—SIR BEVERLEY BAXTER, M.P. 


*A volume to remember when so many of the 
recent memoirs of elder statesmen elude the 
memory almost overnight.’ —LORD ELTON 


Reprinted already Illustrated 25s. 


Turn of the Tide 


BASED ON THE WAR DIARIES 
OF FIELD-MARSHAL ALANBROOKE 


Arthur Bryant 
Over 116,000 copies sold; subject of five B.B.C. 
programmes since publication. 


The inside story of how the war was run 
and won. 30s. 
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Girdle Round the Earth 


is José Greco, the bullfighter Dominguin. How 
could it fail? It couldn't. 

In fact, though, the result is not far off the 
scope of the idea, and a neat witty script (S. J. 
Perelman, John Farrow, James Poe) makes this 
story of the ramrod Englishman, circling the 
globe with a carpet-bag full of money and an iron 
will to catch the next connection, perhaps most 
amusing of all—because most flattering, too, in a 
backhanded sort of way—to English eyes. As 
Phileas Fogg, whose hat stays on in every 
emergency, who eats suet pudding on the Equator 
and whose only romantic passion appears to be 
for whist, David Niven is ideally cast and (except 
for the American ‘a’ in his speech, which is surely 
out of place) behaves—one can hardly call it 
acting—quite splendidly. But the film’s best 
acquisition is the Mexican comedian Cantinflas, 
who plays Fogg’s irrepressible servant Passepar- 
tout, and whose indescribable face, wise and age- 
less, never loses its bland, sad, good humour, 
whether scooping a bucketful of snow off the top 
of the Alps while sailing over them in a balloon, 
riding a penny-farthing about Chelsea, or escap- 
ing from an outraged crowd of Hindus in Bom- 
bay. It is characteristic of Mr. Todd's method 
that, while he puts famous faces into small parts, 
he puts a relatively unknown face (Shirley 
MacLaine’s—she played the redhead in Hitch- 
cock’s The Trouble with Harry) on the heroine, 
and a relatively unknown director, whose last 
film, 1984, can hardly have been a recommenda- 
tion, in charge of his enormous resources—the 
68,894 people taking part in thirteen different 
countries, the 74,685 costumes, the thirty-three 
assistant directors, the 100,000 hot meals served 
during shooting (including the 8,972 bottles of 
Spanish wine and the 4,220 pots of English tea to 
wash them down), the 7,959 animals, including a 
sacred cow and astronomical numbers of Rocky 
Mountain sheep and buffaloes, and, of course, the 
fifty stars. The result—not to put too fine a point 
on it, as Mr. Todd seems anxious we should not 
—is a rollicking three hours’ worth, good 
humoured and well populated. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


a) f Ariadne 
// * As a curtain-raiser to Ariadne auf 


Naxos Mozart’s comic trifle Der 
Schauspieldirektor serves well and 
gives the audience an enjoyable 
extra half-hour of Glyndebournery. The best 
thing in it is Mme Herz’s aria, which demands 
vocal qualities that tend to be mutually exclusive 
—warm, expressive tone and phrasing, extreme 
agility, and top D. She must be at once a Pamina, 
a Countess, a Constanze, and almost a Queen of 
the Night. Joan Sutherland, who has been ravish- 
ing in the first and memorable in the second of 
these two parts, showed hardly less command of 
the qualities required from the other two. The 
only flaw in her performance was a slight loss 
of control of volume at the very top, where her 
notes suddenly spurted out with disproportionate 
force. The part of Mile Silberklang, the second 
prima donna—a contradiction in terms that 
Mozart creates by giving her a shallower and less 
interesting virtuoso-aria—was given its due 
equally well by Naida Labay. If she left a fainter 
impression the responsibility was the composer’s. 
Lively. orchestral playing under Bryan Balkwill, 
a pretty and elegant set by Peter Rice, and 
Anthony Besch’s neat production contributed the 
rest to an agreeable entertainment. 

In the revival of the admirable Ebert-Messel 
production of Ariadne, the greatest interest of the 
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performance lay in the new Composer of Elisa- 
beth S6derstr6m, who to our incredulous pleasure 
and her own glory proved a worthy and indeed a 
very close challenger to the peerless Jurinac, both 
in the vocal beauty and in the passionate youthful 
exaltation of her singing. She was backed by a 
wonderfully strong cast, in which the two other 
women principals in particular were a delight to 
the ear—Lucine Amara, rich-toned and affect- 
ingly expressive as Ariadne, and Mimi Coertse, 
entrancingly gay and breathtakingly acrobatic 
and accurate as Zerbinetta. Men’s voices are less 
important in Strauss’s musical world. In the 
nearest to a principal male part, as Bacchus, 
David Lloyd showed himself again, as in The 
Magic Flute, an accomplished and very musical 
singer handicapped by a small and slightly tight 
voice, rather uncomfortable to listen to. What 
his singing did draw attention to was the marvel- 
lous skill of Strauss’s vocal writing, every note 
of which, even on this relatively weak voice, 
sounded clearly through all the weight and 
luxurious thickness of the orchestration. For this, 
no doubt, credit was also due to the clarity and 
very fine tone-quality secured by John Pritchard 
in the orchestral playing. His handling of the 
work was altogether masterly, and a main source 
of the exhilarating vitality of the whole perfor- 
mance. Two smaller contributions that deserve 
notice were those of the Music Master by Thomas 
Hemsley, who seems to be ripening splendidly 


for a major part, and of Harlequin by Heinz 


Blankenburg, whose magnificent voice brought 
this small part right into the foreground and made 
me envy those who have had tickets for any of 
the three performances of The Magic Flute in 
which he has sung Papageno. 

COLIN MASON 


Short List 


SINCE there has been little new to speak of in 
London this week (I have been unable to pene- 
trate to Stratford) the time seems ripe for a silly 
season, selection for desultory playgoers. The 
short short-list is as follows: 


For ALL Goop MEN: 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll (New). An 
Australian slice of life; unequivocal, earthy, the 
kind of People’s Theatre we may, with luck, be 
writing here in fifty years’ time. 

The Chairs (Royal Court). Obligatory for any- 
One interested in ‘Theatre’ as such, being techni- 
cally dazzling and revolutionary; it is also tragic, 
funny and intensely moving. 


For STAR-GAZERS 


Titus Andronicus (Stoll). An overproduced and 
somewhat travel-strained blood-bath but worth 
its place for Olivier’s superb efforts to achieve an 
impossible pathos. 

A Dead Secret (Piccadilly). Paul Scofield and 
Megs Jenkins act poisoner and wife. Brilliant 
orchid-house atmospherics. 

The Chalk Garden (Haymarket). Edith Evans 
in her grandest manner and her dreariest play. 


For NIGHT-OUTERS 

At the Drop of a Hat (Fortune). Slight, delight- 
ful two-man smoking party. Under royal 
patronage. 

The Boy Friend (Wyndham’s). Impossible to 
believe you have net seen this musical skit on 
the Twenties after four years but it is evergreen 
and will bear seeing again. 

It’s the Geography that Counts (St. James's). 
For those who must have a thriller. It may also, 
alas, be your last look at this theatre. 

DAVID WATT 
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SUMMER BOOKS 


‘My Admirable Margaret’ 


oswell’s London Journal, when it first 
sl in the dignified Yale Edition some 
six and a half years ago, enjoyed a resounding 
popular success that did not entirely depend, let 
us be frank, upon its literary and biographical 
merits. The less dissolute, more melancholy per- 
sonage, revealed by Boswell in Holland and his 
accounts of travel in France and Italy, seems to 
have made fewer friends; and one has even heard 
it asserted that ‘the proud Boswell’ is at length 
becoming a bore. Such petulant criticisms, how- 
ever, betray a strange insensitiveness. To be bored 
with Boswell (as Johnson might have said) sug- 
gests that one is tired of the spectacle of human 
life. His gigantic self-portrait is probably the most 
ambitious, certainly the most richly detailed, work 
of its kind yet attempted in European literature; 
it was inspired by a passionate devotion to Truth 
that continued to burn brightly for over three 
decades. ‘] have a kind of strange feeling’ (he once 
declared) ‘as if I wished nothing to be secret that 
concerns myself’; and his critical readers will do 
well to bear in mind that almost everything we 
know to Boswell’s discredit is derived directly 
from Boswell’s own records. Like the majority of 
his fellow human beings, the great self-portraitist 
was.an habitual day-dreamer; but Boswell was apt 
to dream aloud, and his ‘interior monologue’ has 
been handed down to posterity uncensored and 
unabridged. No doubt he was extravagantly self- 
centred; but his egotism did not stand in the way 
of his analytical and descriptive gifts; and among 
documents still to be published by the Editors of 
the Yale Edition are several splendid pieces of 
straightforward reporting—a picture of the 
moribund David Hume as he calmly confronted 
the approach of death: the story of John Reid, 
an unhappy sheep-stealer, whom Boswell attended 
in his last hours: and the description of the 
sinister Mrs. Rudd, whom he sought out at her 
London lodgings. ‘With how small a speck does a 
painter give life to an eye!” the literary artist had 
already noted; and in Boswell’s portraits the 
essential spark of life usually takes the form of 
some vivid revelatory detail—the earthy colour 
of the dying philosopher's skin: Mrs. Rudd's 
flirtatious badinage: the old cloak, borrowed 
from the family wardrobe, that the condemned 
man threw over his shoulders as he trudged 
miserably towards the scaffold. . . . 

His private problems, nevertheless, were usually 
Boswell’s chief subject. He had the Stendhalian 
habit of planning his existence as if he had been 
conducting a military campaign; but, whereas 
Stendhal, despite his numerous misadventures, 
frequently reverts to a Napoleonic pose, Boswell 
is the romantic tyro, surprised and delighted by 
an occasional triumph and not unduly astonished 
if he is obliged to admit that he has again failed. 





By PETER QUENNELL 


A particularly strenuous campaign was set on foot 
when he decided that the time had come to marry; 
and the sixth volume of the massive Yale series* 
depicts his hopes and fears and anxieties between 
1766 and 1769. To begin with, he discovers that 
he is desperately enamoured of the gardener’s 
daughter at his father’s country house. He respects 
the gardener, an able and worthy man: his moral 
principles forbid him to contemplate the seduc- 
tion of an honest virgin. ‘And therefore, in plain 
words, I am mad enough to indulge imaginations 
of marrying her.’ It is a dangerously exciting 
moment; and romantic parallels immediately 
spring to his mind. The ‘enchanting creature’ is an 
Auchinleck housemaid. “When dusting the rooms 
with my charmer, am I not like Agamemnon 
amongst the Thracian girls? All this,” he added 
prudently, ‘may do for a summer. But is it possible 
that I could imagine the dear delirium would 
last for life?” 

The ‘dear delirium’ did not last. Indeed. it had 
ceased to trouble him within the next few weeks. 
Boswell left Auchinleck to take the waters at a 
Scottish spa; and at Moffat he met the kind of 
woman who always gave his fancy a ‘Sultanic’ 
turn. Mrs. Dodds had three children—but re- 
tained a delightfully juvenile air—and a Scottish 
accent: but that was excusable, accompanied by 
so much grace and wit. His friend Temple, then 
studving for Holy Orders, yet himself a lover 
and a man of the world, received a rapturous 
bulletin. True. Mrs. Dodds was ‘ill-bred, quite a 
rompish girl, debased his dignity and lacked re- 
finement: but she was also ‘very handsome, very 
lively, and admirably formed for amorous 
dalliance. . . . Can I do better than keep a dear 
infidel for my hours of Paphian bliss?’ But Bos- 
well, just as keenly as Proust, suffered the pangs 
of retrospective jealousy. His uncontrollable 
imagination often represented her former lovers 
‘in actual enjoyment of her. My desire fails, | am 
unfit for love.’ Such fiascos sorely tried his nerves, 
and he would sometimes denounce her as a cun- 
ning jade. Then he would repent of his severity 
and fall at his mistress’s feet. ‘Finer feelings’ were 
all that she wanted. His ‘Circe’ was an angel; "her 
eves looked like precious stones.’ 

Boswell’s liaison with Mrs. Dodds, who bore 
him a little girl named Sally, his second illegiti- 
mate child, continued intermittently throughout 
the following year. It had not been, as he freely 
confessed, a very creditable episode; but he 
allowed the story its proper position in the survey 
of his sexual and emotional life. Meanwhile 
‘Paphian blisses’ and thé pangs they provoked 





* BOSWELL IN SEARCH OF A WiFr. 1766-1769. Edited 
by Frank Brady and Frederick A. Pottle. (Heine- 
mann, 30s.) 


were overshadowed by a different set of feelings. 
She must remember (he informed his future wife) 
‘that a disposition to melancholy and the most 
violent passion for the family of Auchinleck make 
a part of my very existence.” As the heir to an 
ancient house, it was, of course, his duty to con- 
tract a suitable marriage. But on whom should 
Boswell bestow his hand? The gardener’s daugh- 
ter had long been forgotten; and his fancy ranged 
to and fro among a succession of highly eligible 
prizes, including “The Heiress, Lord Auchinleck’s 
choice since her father held estates near by—but, 
strangely enough, she came out with the admis- 
sion that she did not really love her suitor; Miss 
Bosville, who was ‘vastly pretty—her family, 
incidentally, owned some valuable Yorkshire 
coalmines; and La helle Irlandaise, Miss Mary 
Ann Boyd, ‘a young lady just sixteen, formed like 
a Grecian nymph .. . full of  sensibiliity, 
accomplished, with a Dublin education. . . / 

It was in pursuit of Miss Boyd that Boswell 
visited Ireland during the early summer of 1769; 
and he was accompanied thither by his sympa- 
thetic cousin, Miss Margaret Montgomerie. 
Thus we come face to face with the future Mrs. 
Boswell, of whom Johnson was rather unkindly 
to remark that she had the ‘mien and manner of 
a gentlewoman; and such a person and mind as 
could not be in any place either admired or 
condemned. But Boswell undoubtedly admired 
her, at least while they were still unwed. He had 
often been carried away by romantic fancies, he 
wrote after their return from Ireland, describing 
his interviews with Mary Ann Boyd; ‘but my 
cousin hung on my /cart. Her most desirable 
person, like a heathen goddess painted alfresco 
on the ceiling of a palace in Rome, was compared 
with the delicate litthe Miss. Her admirable sense 
and vivacity were compared with the reserved 
quietness of the Heiress... Margaret Mont- 
gomerie’s serious features, with her thick, dark 
eyebrows, long nose and round, expansive, highly 
coloured cheeks. as they look out at us from the 
canvas reproduced in the present volume, may 
not tempt the modern reader to liken her to a 
pagan divinity. But it is clear that she loved 
Boswell, evidently a man who needed to be loved; 
and although he could not pretend to be faithful 
himself, he repaid fidelity with lasting gratitude. 
His ‘admirable Margaret’ was always—and 
would always remain—‘my best friend and com- 
forter, forgiving him when he got outrageously 
drunk, laughing with him over his matrimonial 
projects: 

Often have I thought of marrying her, and 
often told her so. But we talked of my wonder- 
ful inconstancy, were merry, and perhaps in two 
days after the most ardent professions to her | 
came and told her that I was desperately in love 
with another woman. Then she smiled. was my 
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CONNOLLY, Sunday Times. “A dainty and 
wickedly engrossing little book.’-—KEN- 
NETH TYNAN, Observer. 13s. 6d. 
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A warning against the mounting dangers 
which radiation poses to man. Potential 
effects of radiation in wartime, in test 
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confidante, and in time I returned to herself. She 
is with all this, Temple, the most honest, 
undesigning creature that ever existed. 


Boswell in Search of a Wife, which is completed 
by an informal marriage contract, bearing the 
signatures of Boswell’s joint idols, Samuel John- 
son and Pasquale de Paoli, incorporates a large 
proportion of material that has already been 
printed, either in the strictly limited Malahide 
Edition or in Professor Pottle’s edition of Bos- 
well’s letters to Temple, published in 1924. But 
the documents have now been fitted together to 
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form a comprehensive autobiographical record; 
and, besides showing us Boswell the wife-hunter, 
who naturally occupies the centre of the stage, it 
presents Boswell as a diligent Scottish barrister, 
as the friend of Johnson—he took me all in his 
arms and kissed me on both sides of the head’— 
and a zealous student of public affairs, observing 
the widespread turmoil caused by the Wilkite 
riots. Notes and illustrations are equally well 
chosen. The editors, whose preface is brief but 
pointed, may again be congratulated on the excel- 
lent work they have done. 


Thou Art Pierpoint 


By DONAT O’DONNELL 


HE enemy,* one immediately asks, of what? 
ie Wagner’s whole book constitutes both 
an answer and a justification of the subtitle he 
has chosen. In politics—the first of Mr. Wagner’s 
subdivisions—Wyndham Lewis was an enemy of 


| the people, not in any loose sense but literally: 


he sees people as ‘things’ or ‘machines’ to be 
dominated or controlled in the interest of a 
‘Not-Self’? which is in fact a totem of an intel- 
lectual élite. In art, an enemy of impressionism, 
futurism, Cubism and later (strangely) of abstrac- 
tion in general. In literature an enemy, primarily 
of romanticism, then of Joyce, of Proust, of 
Gertrude Stein, Sartre, D. H. Lawrence, Heming- 
way—the list could be much extended. In thought, 
the enemy of what he called the time- 
philosophers, and principally of his own teacher, 
Bergson. In life, above all, an enemy of women 
and their influence. ‘How foul and wrong this 
haunting of women is,’ said Tarr representatively 
‘—they are everywhere—confusing, blurring, 


| libelling, with their half-baked gushing tawdry 





presences! It is like a slop and spawn of children 
and the bawling machinery of the inside of life, 
always and all over our palaces.’ The passage is 
typical of the quality of the enmity, that is to 
say of Wyndham Lewis's style: the worked-up 
violence, the flagellation of adjectives, the effec- 
tiveness of a hatred deliberately invoked and 
undergone. It is a fair sample of the ‘new style’ 
invented, according to Mr. Eliot, by ‘the greatest 
prose master of my generation.’ 

Mr. Wagner’s book is eminently sensible, sober 
and thorough. He clearly does not care for Wynd- 
ham Lewis's politics, or even find them coherent, 
but he does not obtrude his personal views on the 
subject. Equally, although he clearly admires 
Wyndham Lewis's art-criticism and his satire, 
here too he makes the minimum of comment on 
them. His book, with its thirty-three-page biblio- 
graphy (‘Checklist of the writings of Wyndham 
Lewis’) and its evidence of long and intelligent 
research, constitutes a useful exposition of the 
work and ideas of Wyndham Lewis and is a 
serious and valuable contribution to the literary 
history of the first half of the twentieth century. 
It contains a high—probably an unduly high— 
proportion of plain paraphrase: Mr. Wagner's 
own criticisms are relatively few and tentative. 
‘The recent satires’-—he tells us on the last page— 
‘show a serious loss of control of his material by 





* WyNDHAM Lewis: A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
AS THE Enemy. By Geoffrey Wagner. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 35s.) 


Lewis, and if this decline continues, as one 
earnestly hopes it may not, we shall be faced with 
the spectacle of a potentially great satire genius 
Vitiated by prejudice.’ But as it is, what are we 
faced with? 

‘The hangman’s friend’ was Stendhal’s descrip- 
tion of Joseph de Maistre, spiritual ancestor of 
Wyndham Lewis and of all the so-called ‘neo- 
classicists.’ Pessimistic about man in general, com- 
placent about its own right to judge and punish, 
yet more interested in the punishment than in 
the judgment, this spiritual farnily finds a literary 
outlet—probably fortunately—in satire. The 
satirist usually makes some show of wishing to 
correct the vices and follies of society and, there- 
fore, of bringing society nearer to a superior con- 
dition which he must claim to know. Wyndham 
Lewis made small pretence of being consistent in 
this. In 1929 he described himself as ‘partly Com- 
munist and partly Fascist, with a distinct streak 
of monarchism in my Marxism, but at bottom 
anarchist with a healthy passion for order.’ It 
might almost be an advertisement for an open- 
minded hangman; it is at any rate for the time 
an almost uncannily accurate expression of the 
National Socialist mental amalgam. And not long 
afterwards (January, 1931) he began his famous 
series of articles in Time and Tide in praise of 
Hitler and Hitlerism. He maintained this attach- 
ment until early in 1939, the date on which he 
repudiated Hitler as both a true bolshevik and ‘a 
typical democratic statesman.’ 

Except that it is always interesting to know the 
standpoint from which one’s vices and follies are 
being corrected there is little point now in investi- 
gating Wyndham Lewis’s political thought. His 
political feelings are another matter. Tarr, The 
Apes of God, The Revenge for Love are hate- 
propelled politically guided satires and we are still 
within their range. Not that the political formule 
still have any relevancies but that the satirist’s 
vision, seeing people as things, remains efficacious. 
It is not easy to see people as things and to express 
that vision: it needs a draughtsman’s eye, cruel 
patience and a ready vocabulary. Wyndham 
Lewis, who possessed these gifts, said that Perfect 
Laughrer, if there could be such a thing, would 
be inhuman. Bernanos said that perfect laughter 
was specifically diabolic: we need not quibble 
about the difference. The satirist, by virtue of his 
moral pretensions, is at best inhuman. The view 
that satire purifies is traditional; one may suspect, 
however, that in reality the reader of satire 
identifies himself not with the ‘man-thing’ which 
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Adenauer by Paul Weymar. The authorised biography 
of the German Federal Chancellor, written with Dr. 
Adenauer’s full co-operation. ‘Competent and very read- 
able.” Sebastian Haffner, Sunday Times: Mlustrated. 30/- 


The Hungarian Revolution by George Mikes. ‘In- 
comparably the best picture of the Hungarian tragedy.’ 
Glasgow Herald. ‘All who care about the future of the 
world should read it.” Edward Crankshaw. Illus. 12/6 


Easter Island by Alfred Métraux. “Absolutely indispens- 
able for anybody who wants to discuss the problems of 
Easter Island . . . entertaining and enlightening.’ Geoffrey 
Gorer, Observer. Illustrated. 2nd impression. 21/- 


The Conquest of FitzRoy by M. A. Azéma. A French 
triumph of ‘artificial’ mountaineering techniques in the 
Patagonian Andes, described by the expedition’s leader. 
‘Thrilling.’ Yorkshire Post. Mlustrated. 21/- 


To the Four Winds by Clare Sheridan. ‘Vivid and 
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impenitent self-portrayal.’ Evening Standard. ‘1 enjoyed 
it enormously.” BBC Woman’s Hour. Book Socicty 

Recommendation. Illustrated. 4th impression. 25/- 


Hurrah! The Flag by Philip Mackie. ‘A gay, high- 
spirited, agreeably sentimental account of a wartime 
escape (in Italy).’ Tom Hopkinson, The Observer. Book 
Society Recommendation. 15/- 
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Home and Abroad by Lord Strang. ‘A beautiful and 
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expressed.’ The Times Literary Supplement. “A very 
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The Mendelman Fire by Wolf Mankowitz. ‘In the 
Dickensian tradition . warm with humane and 
generosity. | enjoyed them immensely.” Maurice Cranston, 
Sunday Times. 2nd impression. 12,6 
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Spanish Cooking by E'izabeth Cass. A collection of 


recipes from every region of Spain, presented with relish, 
and with much information on the materials and cating 
habits of the country. 15/- 


Alsace and its Wine Gardens by S. F. Hallgarten. 
An admirable gunde to the wines of the district, to Alsace 
itself and to some of its main dishes. Illustrated. 15/- 
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A Concise Encyclopedia of English Pottery and 
Porcelain by Wolf Mankowitz and Reginald G. Haggar. 
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Complete Concordance 
of the 


Revised Standard Version 
of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


THE CONCORDANCE is indispensable to 
the best usage of the RSV itself—for refer- 
ence, for Bible study and research, The 
great changes in the vocabulary of the text 
of the RSV render any other concordance 
obsolete for use with the RSV—world sales 
of which now exceed five million copies 
within five years of publication. 


2157pp " £5 5s 


Vita Edwardi Secundi 


by the so-called 
Monk of Malmesbury 


edited by N. DENHOLM YOUNG A fascin- 
ating contemporary account of the reign of 
Edward II from 1307-25. It portrays in terms 
of a shrewd assessment of personal relation- 
ships this period of Scottish confederation 
and the English defeat at Bannockburn, local 
disorder, famine, and finally civil war. The 
characters of Piers Gaveston, of Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, as well as those of many 
other notables, stand out with remarkable 
clarity. The Vita is here presented in Latin 
and English for the first time. 

Nelson’s Medieval Texts 366pp 25s 


Sir Walter Scott 
in Italy 1832 
Sir William Gell’s Reminiscences 


This narrative of Scott’s last journey in 
search of health is the work of his constant 
companion during the final months of his 
stay in Italy. It was written at the request of 
Scott’s daughter Anne, Illustrated. 


SSpp 10s 6d 
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Science and the Nation 
The Reith Lectures 1956 
by SIR EDWARD APPLETON An import- 


ant survey of the national structure of 
science, pure and applied, and of the reasons 
underlying Britain’s need for more scientists 
and technologists, by a friendly and informed 
guide who is himself one of our most dis- 
tinguished scientists. 

104pp tos 6d 


Letters from Goethe 


by Dr M. HERZFELD and Miss C. A. M. 
SYM These 600 letters are the first con- 
siderable translation in English from Goethe’s 
vast correspondence. They cover the period 
from 1765 to 1832. ‘An altogether admir- 
able volume and one that has been long 
needed. . . . The choice of letters is 
brilliant; the whole has something of the 
texture of a symphony, themes being stated, 
developed, and often linking up over many 
years.’—The Times 
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is being satirised, but with the lofty being who 
is doing the scourging. This seems an attitude of 
dubious moral value: the snobbery of being a 
friend of the hangman’s friend. There remain, of 
course, the pleasures of technique, which are per- 
haps also overrated. 

In The Apes of God, often regarded as Wynd- 
ham Lewis’s most important book, the master- 
mind behind the scenes is a Fascist ‘painter turned 
philosopher’ whose name is—Pierpoint. In The 
Revenge for Love (originally False Bottoms) we 
can learn, I think, something about the mechanism 
of such patibulary fantasies. ‘We are only free 
once in our lives,’ says Don Alvaro, the Show- 
man, on the first page of that book. *. . . That 
is when at last we gaze into the bottom of the 
heart of our beloved and find that it is false.’ 
Free, that is, to hate; to be preoccupied with what 
one is justified in hating, that is to say shams of 
every kind. Mr. Wagner, who would not neces- 
sarily accept this view, himself notes Wyndham 
Lewis's almost obsessive concern with masks, 
dolls, shells and the like deceptive surfaces. To 
the free and alienated vision of the satirist the 
world becomes a canvas of Hieronymus Bosch, 
full of grinning dwarfs under ambiguous shields, 
a world implying and inviting violent destruction. 
And satire itself becomes the ultimate false bot- 
tom, the trapdoor of the gallows. 

On the evidence so carefully presented by Mr. 
Wagner few readers would, I think, be prepared 
to accept, say, Mr. Walter Allen’s estimate of 
Wyndham Lewis (‘one of the few original minds 
of our time’). Many will probably find themselves 
agreeing with Mr. William Barrett in Partisan 
Review: ‘Stop to examine the breezy flow of 
Lewis’s prose on any point and the vulgarity of 
the mind behind it is startling.’ I suspect that by 
vulgarity of mind Mr. Barrett—who would shrink 
from formal moral judgments—meant malevo- 
lence and dishonesty, the dishonesty lying in the 
invention of political and other pretexts for the 
exercise of the malevolence. In that sense, though 
not in the more obvious ones, vulgarity can be 
ascribed to Wyndham Lewis; it does not neces- 
sarily deprive him of his title to originality or of 
having forged a kind of prose which was, for 
his purposes, an effective weapon. That this verbal 
bully should have been regarded by many intel- 
lectuals as a sage and hero casts an interesting 
light on the emotional needs of these intellectuals 
and perhaps on the times’ in which they lived, 
or live. 


Unsensational Revelations 


Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott’s Residence in 
Italy, 1832. By Sir William Gell. Edited with 
Notes by James C. Corson. (Nelson, 10s. 6d.) 

Sir William Gell, the topographical writer who 

lived in Naples, acted as host and guide to the 

dying Sir Walter Scott on his visit to Italy from 

December, 1831, to May, 1832. Lockhart pub- 

lished three-fifths of Gell’s Reminiscences after 

Gell’s death without mentioning the omissions, 

and the full text, here reprinted, was first pub- 

lished in Canada in 1953, from Gell’s own copy, 
with an introduction by Professor G. H. Needler. 

It is hard to know on what principle Lockhart 

made his omissions, since there was nothing in 

the reminiscences to cause embarrassment, except 
perhaps Scott’s remark that ‘his. losses proceeded 
from the improper use of his name by a person 
on whom he relied’ (presumably John or James 

Ballantyne). 

It is amusing to learn that Scott abandoned a 
projected romance on the Cenci because their 
history was ‘too atrocious and too disgusting to 
be rendered available in the drawing room at the 
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present day.” Even more revealing is Scott’s con- 
fession that he gave up poetry for a time because 
Byron had beaten him at it, as though he were a 
prudent businessman switching over to a more 
profitable line. 

Apart from such anecdotes this is a dullish 
book, though of interest to those who share 
Gell’s belief that it was worth recording the most 
trifling circumstances about Sir Walter Scott. The 
editorial notes and the illustrations are admirable. 

JOHN PRESS 


Marriage of True Minds 


The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By 
Gardner B. Taplin. (Murray, 42s.) 
THE Brownings have long been buried under 
their legend. Even in their lifetime it billowed 
about them like an outsize cloak, puzzling a few 
and irritating a few others. To the general public 
today they are the figures out of Besier’s play— 
a handsome, romantic and famous married 
couple who enhance each other’s prestige, like the 
Oliviers or the Lunts. And the legend is so close 
to life, the Brownings were in fact so unusually 
fortunate, indeed idyllic, a pair, that to reach 
them is not so much a matter of destroying a 
legend as of amplifying it: and the cardboard 
figures—he a sort of poetic Tarzan blazing down 
Wimpole Street with his health and energy and 
optimism; she frail and ardent, waiting for rescue 
from tyranny—are not minimised by being shown 
as more fallible, more complex, more human. 
Browning was in fact no man of action, 
except poetically: the one precipitous decision of 
his (by modern standards) fantastically sheltered 
life merely pitched him from one quiet, depen- 
dent, domestic existence into another as quiet, 
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John P. Marquand 


Stopover: Tokyo 


‘First rate. Good in the way the best Eric 
Amblers are good.’—oBserRVER 
‘A thriller that grips from the first page.’ 


—MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 12s. 6d. 


Simone de Beauvoir 
The Mandarins 


‘One of the most distinguished novels of our 
time.’—LISTENER 704 pp. 18s. 


Rose Macaulay 
The Towers of Trebizond 


Winner of the James Tait Black Prize for the 
best novel of 1956. 13s. 6d. 


G. B. Stern 


Seventy Times Seven 


‘Her many admirers will thoroughly enjoy 
this novel.’-—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 13s. 6d. 
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as domestic, as financially dependent and secure 
(for which last the whole Barrett family, not only 
old Mr. Barrett, disapproved: thinking he had 
an eye on Elizabeth’s money). He suffered from 
frequent nervous headaches, from indecision in 
matters large and small, from a degree of 
maidenliness that, even allowing for changes of 
convention, still seems extraordinary; and, far 
from being an efficient organiser of his own 
affairs, he makes one wonder what would have 
happened had he fallen in love with a penniless 
woman and had had to earn a living at any time 
during his life. To Elizabeth, the legend has done 
more justice: she was not as complex a person 
as her husband, nor anywhere near him as a 
poet (though in their lifetime her reputation far 
exceeded his), and, since her poetry is so largely 
autobiographical, in spirit and in fact, the popular 
idea of her is not far from the truth. 

Mr. Taplin’s Life takes much this view, not 
being concerned to debunk or to inflate but simply 
to put down as fully and plainly as possible every- 
thing there is to know about Elizabeth, without a 
great deal of analysis, particularly on the subject 
of her poetry and her poetic reputation in her own 
day. The result is useful but stodgy. The whole 
point about Mrs. Browning was that she had the 
sort of inner glow of a George Eliot heroine: 
she radiated something—not genius, but a kind 
of nobility; and unless you admit and feel it in 
her, the warmth and excitement in everything she 
experienced come dangerously near to gush or 
even hysteria. Mr. Taplin may feel it, but he 
fails to convey it. All her life she kept the acute 
and childlike sensibility of those whose life has 
been emotionally easy (her worst bereavement 
was a brother’s death, her worst loss, the with- 
drawal of a father’s love; and though suffering 
cannot be weighed and measured, it is clear she 


never experienced any of the major disasters of 
life); with the result that she often gave what 
sounds an exaggerated importance to particular 
events. In these cases Mr. Taplin rashly accepts 
her estimate. ‘How I suffered that day... when 
I had to act a part to you—how I suffered!’ she 
wrote to her sisters about her wedding day. “To 
carry out their plans, Mr. Taplin comments, 
carried away to a quite ludicrous pitch of sym- 
pathy, “few women had sacrificed as much or 
had suffered so bitterly.” As a judgment on one 
of the happiest, least sacrificial marriages it would 
be possible to imagine, with everything—love, 
health, fulfilment of every kind, creative or 
emotional, and only the narrowest and gloomiest 
of family lives to lose, even though it included 
her father’s much-valued friendship—this is 
certainly nothing if not odd. 

But usually his treatment is sober—too sober 
for Elizabeth’s temperament. The chapter called 
‘Engagement and Marriage’ (the title itself is sig- 
nificant, and so is his use of the terms ‘fiancé’ 
and ‘fiancée’: as if the Brownings were ever 
‘engaged’ in the social sense of the word!) is 
based, of course, on the magnificent letters the 
pair exchanged from the time they met till 
they left England; but though Mr. Taplin 
quotes liberally he gives no impression of the 
sheer excitement of their relationship: its breath- 
lessness, the passionate spiritual awakening in 
them both, the immediate understanding as two 
minds, both delicate intellectual mechanisms, 
highly trained and prejudiced, clicked into their 
complementary positions; the miracle it must 
have seemed to two such inexperienced people, 
neither very young and he six years the younger, 
to know their future from the moment they 
met (Browning declared his love after the first 
meeting). You would imagine it a rather prosy 





Constitutional! 
Laws of the 
Commonwealth 


Volume I: 
THE MONARCHIES 


*,.. the Baudelaire reproduced in 
this volume is one both more 
complex and more recognizably 
human than any of those evoked in 
recent studies and biographies... . 
a record both accurate and moving, 
authoritative and direct.” TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 25s. net 


Sir Ivor Fennings 
oO 


This is a third edition of 
Constitutional Laws of the British 
Empire, and the present volume deals 
with the constitutional laws of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Ceylon, with a 
chapter on the Republic of Ireland. 
A second volume will deal with 
India and Pakistan. 50s. net 


Oriental 
Despotism 


Baudelaire: 
a Self-Portrait 


Lois Boe Hyslop 
and Francis E. Hyslop 


Volume I: 
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intellectual friendship blossoming forth into an 
equally prosy love, if you went by Mr. Taplin. 
Where he is good is on the critics’ estimate of 
Mrs. Browning's worth as a poet, one of those 
dated estimates that send shudders down moderna 
critics’ spines at the thought of the superlatives 
they may have tossed heedlessly about. As a poet, 
Mrs. Browning is dead as mutton; as a woman, 
still radiantly alive. Mr. Taplin does better with 
the cold reputation than with the breathing 
woman, being, | would say, not so much a 
biographer or a critic as a literary historian. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


Poor People 


Ragman’s City. By Boris Simon. (Harvill Press, 
18s.) 
Children of the Sun. By Morris West. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 
WHEN, by means of a radio talk, the Abbé Pierre 
at last succeeded in getting his appeal for the 
homeless acrdss to the people of Paris, fantastic 
scenes took place. Enormous masses of parcels 
—containing every kind of junk as well as food 
and clothing—converged on his two centres. A 
whole hotel was crammed to the corridors. 
Around the poor quarters of the city, well-to- 
do people went scouring in their cars, competing 
with one another for the limited number of 
derelicts to be salvaged, fed, sometimes installed 
in their own houses. ‘Beautiful young women in 
fur coats opened the doors of their handsome 
cars, from which they produced tramps in rags, 
quite bewildered, who had been picked up almost 
forcibly along the quays (“I came just to please 
these ladies and gentlemen” declared one of 
them). 
Mr. City continues his 


Simon’s Ragman's 





James Kirkup 


The title poem records the poet’s 
experiences on an expedition into the 
Mendip caves. ‘It is his extra- 
ordinary accuracy of impression, 
coupled with ingenuity of imagery 
and integrity of thought, that makes 
his pieces so oddly memorable.’ 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST 


12s. 6d. net 


Islamic Society and the West 


A Study of the Impact of Western Civilization on Moslem Culture 
in the Near East 


ISLAMIC SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; Part I] 


H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen 


Karl A. Wittfogel 


*,.. one of those rare and infrequent 
works that is likely to mark a 
watershed in political theory and 
social thought. . . . this is sociological 
and historical generalization in the 
grand manner...’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW 

(Yale University Press) 60s. net 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


This completes the first volume of the work, and is devoted almost entirely 
to the study of religious institutions, after an opening chapter on the organization 
of taxation and finance. (R.I.1.A.) 355. net 


Survey of International Affairs 1954 
Coral Bell Edited by F. C. Benham 


(R.I.1.A.) 458. net 


(18 JULY) 


Documents on International Affairs 1954 
Selected and edited by Denise Folliot (R.1.1.A.) 55s. net 


The Descent 
into the Cave 
AND OTHER POEMS 


Henley Regatta 
A HISTORY 
R. D. Burnell 


‘Mr Burnell is as much at home 
with a pen as with an oar. He has 
caught the atmosphere of Henley— 
the setting, the free and easy 
beginnings, the many battles of the 
giants.’ THE TIMES Illustrated 30s. net 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Races of Africa 
C. G. Seligman 


An introductory account dealing 
mainly with tribal customs and 
social organization. Out of print 
since 1948, it has now been 
thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. Third edition 7s. 6d. net 


Trade Unions 
Eric L. Wigham 


‘Here in 277 pages are enough facts 
to enlighten the learner regarding 
the structure, statistics and political 
affiliations of the trade union move- 
ment, and enough penetrating 
analysis of current trade union 
problems and controversies to make 
it something more than a 

handbook.’ TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 75. 6d. net 


Volume I, Part I, 35s. net 
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record of the Abbé’s work begun in an earlier 
book. It is indeed an impressive work—but 
written up here in the ‘vignette’ style of popular 
journalism, with no attempt to connect, no 
description of character. Not even the year when 
it all happens is given us. Everything takes place 
in that unreal world of the feature pages—short, 
disconnected paragraphs ending with a wry or 
sentimental twist like a cork being put back into 
a bottle. Another paragraph; another drink. 

Morris West is a much more serious, as well as 
a much more skilful, writer; with a far firmer 
grasp of his material. In the back streets of 
Naples wander the scugnizzi—‘spinning tops’-— 
aimless and homeless teenage boys who extract a 
slender living by begging, pimping, stealing, 
acting as couriers and accomplices to every kind 
of criminal, sleeping wherever they can in alleys 
or on gratings. 

Coming to Naples to collect material for a 
novel, Morris West, an Australian author, was 
horrified by their plight. Passing himself off as a 
man on the run, he learned enough of their lives 
to tell their story and that of the Urchin Priest. 
Don Mario Borelli, who founded ‘the House of 
the Urchins’—a kind of rescue-home without 
rules kept going on the sale of rags and scrap- 
iron. 

Being a true journalist as well as a writer, Mr. 
West is not content simply to wring his readers’ 
hearts. He is concerned to learn how such a state 
of affairs has come about; why, in Naples, the 
worst slums in Europe should be tolerated; what 
becomes of the vast amounts of relief supplied 
by the Americans. 

His answer is explicit and courageous. The 
money poured in to aid the South is plundered— 
as to as much, perhaps, as 70 per cent.—by the 
financiers and industrialists of the more prosper- 
ous North with their innumerable fixers and 
contact-men. ‘When a voice is raised against 
political corruption and social injustice, the 
speaker is branded a Communist and he is in 
instant danger of dismissal. The enunciation of 
the simplest democratic principles which are 
accepted as a part of everyday life in America and 
Australia, raises howls of “reaction” and “Marx- 
ism” from a controlled and partisan press.’ 

Yet, while the critics are silenced, it is in fact 
the accusers who, by the effect of their actions, 
are actually creating Communists. ‘The constant 
unemployment, the hunger and the hopelessness, 
the atmosphere of mistrust and corruption, the 
frightening inertia in the face of more frightening 


misery, all these things are sharp weapons in the 
hands of the Communist Party.’ 

Equally guilty, declares Mr. West—himself a 
Catholic—is the Church. The ritual of the Church 
supplies one of the two main solaces of the 
people’s lives, the other being ‘the commerce of 
the bed.’ At the same time the Church habitually 
turns blind eyes to the limitless sufferings of the 
poor and the endless corruption practised by the 
rich. 

Mr. West has written a most moving book . . . 
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‘one man’s tilt at indifference, injustice and the 
evil done to the children.’ It is the fashion in our 
own country to sneer at the Welfare State as 
though it were a device for pampering those who 
do not need it, while at the same time under- 
mining their independence and morale. These two 
books make plain what a leaden load has been 
lifted off our consciences by the decision the 
British people made to construct a society based 
at least partly on humanity and justice. 

TOM HOPKINSON 


Armchair Travel 


Rock of Exile. By D. M. Booy. (Dent, 25s.) 

Isle of St. Helena. By Oswell Blakeston. (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson, 21s.) 

White Cliffs to Coral Reef. By William Howell. 
(Odhams, 16s.) 

Ten Stars South of Asia. By Don Taylor. (Hale, 
16s.) 


Nor many could envisage a stay of over a year 
on Tristan da Cunha without qualms. Mr. Booy 
was no exception. ‘We faced adventure with grim 
reluctance. The spirit of Drake, if it was present 
at all in our little party, quailed before the chill, 
dank breath of the South Atlantic.’ The. ‘little 
party’ were naval telegraphists, waiting on a jetty 
in Simon’s Bay, Cape Province, for a boat to take 
them to Tristan to establish a naval station. The 
year was 1942. 

Now, fifteen years later, Mr. Booy has pro- 
duced the record of what, for all of them, was 
regarded as involuntary exile. Whether time has 
lent a peculiar enchantment to that period, or 
whether Tristan itself has a slow-maturing magic 
to it, Mr. Booy’s book is as tenderly written as 
if it dealt with a love affair. How did he come, 
after so long, to write it? Did the name chance 
to catch his eye as he flipped through an atlas 
at the school where he now teaches, or had the 
yeast been slowly brewing its way to the surface of 
his mind all this time? It is not clear: but what 
is apparent is that the experience was indelible, 
and now Mr. Booy has relived it from start to 
finish with the patient, loving exhaustiveness of 
one going through a pile of old letters, each carry- 
ing a faded, musty scent with, nevertheless, a sur- 
prising power to wound. 

The ‘start’ was conditioned by ignorance and 
dread. A few facts about their ‘spot on the map’ 


were learned from the South Atlantic Sailing 
Directory: Tristan da Cunha was farther 
from the nearest populated land than any other 
island in the world, its area covered thirty square 
miles, it was founded as a colony in 1817 by 
William Glass (the year before a garrison had 
been sent from South Africa to guard against 
any attempt to rescue Napoleon from St. Helena), 
the population was about 200, the islanders, in 
spite of a soft potato diet, had excellent teeth, 
and so on. 

The ‘finish, when the ship with their reliefs 
on board arrived, was not as any of them could 
have predicted a year earlier. ‘I sat near Joe 
Repetto in the stern, and he turned to me and 
said: “You-all got a foine day for to leave the 
hoighland!” I swallowed something that seemed 
the size of a petrel’s egg before replying. From 
now on we all looked steadily at the ship we were 
approaching. . . . The island was still there. 
Slowly the sun sank on the warmest, clearest day 
we had known there. Across the dark void in 
the mountain rim at the top of Hottentot Gulch 
a white bird sailed gracefully. It reminded me 
of the white dress that I had seen months earlier, 
fluttering among the rocks high up on the slope. 
That dress! I had caught up with it, but where 
was it now? If anything moved on the island, it 
was no longer visible to us.” 

But between arrival and departure there was 
a great deal. The process of getting to know the 
islanders, who lived an apparently formal, dig- 
nified, reserved life apart from their uninvited 
guests, was a slow one: but week by week, and 
by devious stages, they opened their doors, then 
their hearts, wider. Mr. Booy goes through the 
months of his year there, describing the seasons, 
the social life, the strange dialects, the stranger 
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FITZROY MACLEAN 


author of Eastern Approaches 


‘Anyone who has read Eastern Approaches will open this book with pleasurable anticipation. Marshal Tito is one of the most 
arresting figures of our time and Brigadier MacLean has had unrivalled opportunities of getting to know his subject . . . we are 
also given an admirably clear account of Serbian history, particularly between the wars. Brigadier MacLean traces Tito’s career 
as a Communist revolutionary with remarkable understanding and sympathy . 
interested in the European problem. He writes with great fairness and impartiality and has drawn a living portrait of this brave, 
attractive and colourful leader,’ Ear/ Atlee in the SUNDAY TIMES, 


‘Enormously readable but also solidly written... 


. . a brilliant book, indispensable for anyone 


' with extraordinary clearness and detachment, which is always warmed by 
sympathy, he gives us a most lucid account of history in the making.’ Edward Crankshaw in the OBSERVER. Illustrated. 25s. net 


DISPUTED BARRICADE 
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Jonathan Cape 
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BOLINGBROKE 
The Man and his Career 
Sir Douglas 
Harkness 


‘Bolingbroke is history as it 
should be written . . . the story is 
unfolded, the facts carefully and 
soberly set out so that the pre- 
sumably intelligent reader can 
form a judgement of the man from 
his words and actions.’ 
—Belfast Telegraph 


INDUSTRY AN®)D 
PRESS RELATIONS 
Peter Hayle 
This concise guide to the handling 
of editorial publicity in national 
and local newspapers answers 


vital questions which concern 
everyone in industry. 12s 6d net 


18s net 





The vividly illustrated, fascinat- 
ing story of 


THE PORT OF LONDON 


J. Grosvenor provides a read- 
able guide for everyone join- 
ing summer cruises from 
Tower Pier. 9s 6d net 
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Prisoner at Large 


JOHN FRAYN 
TURNER 


tells with dramatic simplicity the 


astonishing—yet true—story of 


an R.A.F. navigator’s perilous 
two years at large in Occupied 
Europe. 

‘In the Graham Greene class.’ 
— Daily Telegraph 12s 6d net 





A Life of Thomas Becket 
The Turbulent 


Priest 
PIERS COMPTON 


‘This is more than a biography 
of Thomas a Becket. There are 
passages that will strike perma- 
nent root in the mind of the 
reader providing subject matter 
for much consideration.’ 


—lIrish Independent 15s net 
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THE SUCCESS OF 
MARGOT MASTERS 





Helen 
Howe 


“A brilliant and 
perceptive novel... 
success is what it 
deserves and beyond 
. . 3 ” 

question will have. 
—JOHN MASON 
BROWN 


“I enjoyed reading 
this book very much 
. I have been 
almost persuaded to 
get married quick, 
and give up the 
career life-almost.”’ 
— JACQUELINE 
MACKENZIE 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
15s. 
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TOMORROW IS 
MANANA 


A Village in Andalusia 


SHIRLEY DEANE 


author of ‘Rocks and Olives’ 


An intimate and unusually vivid portrait of a small village in 
Andalusia where Miss Deane now lives. Characters throng the 
pages as they do the village square, Concepcion the fisherman’s 
wife with her brood of children who sings when she is starving, 
Pig-cut-up the village carrier who can imitate a donkey or a full- 
scale air battle, the gipsy limpiabotas who recites Lorca as he 
cleans the shoes, dominated by the outspoken Rabelaisian figure 
of Hermosa the cook. This is a book which will not be easily 


erased from the memory. Illustrated, 18s, net 


The Life of 
ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING 


GARDNER B. TAPLIN 


The most comprehensive biography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
yet published. The author had access to Flizabeth Barrett's pocket 
diary for 1823-26 and has quoted from hitherto disregarded 
marginalia, and is the first biographer to use the letters to Miss 
Mitford and H. S. Boyd. It is invaluable to the student and of 


great interest to the general reader. Illustrated. 42s. net 


A TIME TO 
KEEP SILENCE 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
author of ‘The Traveller’s Tree’ 


‘This book, written by a layman for other lay men, could hardly 
be better of its kind. The control and lucidity of the author's 
prose make evident his innate feeling for discipline—though, 
still how livingly beautiful his descriptions are! He is a master of 
prose.’—The Tatler, ‘Not only an admirable piece of travel writ- 
ing: it is also a brilliant piece of human exploration.’—Nen 
Statesman Illustrated. 15s. net 


Ready July 22 


THE POETRY 
OF LIVING JAPAN 


An Anthology with an Introduction 


by TAKAMICHI NINOMIYA and 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


This anthology of translations or, more truly, ‘ re-creations,’ 
illustrates the development of Japan's significant poetry since the 
opening of the country to Western Influence at the end of the 





nineteenth century. The Introduction will be invaluable to English 


readers, Wisdom of the East Series 8s. 6d. net 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Holstein Papers, 


II Diaries 


EDITED BY N. RICH & 
M. H. FISHER 


‘Long, minute, carelessly-written yet 
utterly absorbing diaries kept between 
1881 and 1888 by Friedrich von 
Holstein, the most influential official 
in the German Foreign Ministry.’ 
COLIN WELCH in the DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH. 455. net 


On the Poetry 
of Keats 


E.C. PETTET 


‘A thoroughly sound book, well- 
written and persuasive, generously 
illustrated by quotation.” THE TIMES 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

35s. net 


The Travels of 
Leo of Rozmital 


EDITED BY 
MALCOLM LETTS 
An account of a journey through 
Europe made by Baron Leo of 
Rozmital and his retinue in 1465-67. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HAKLUYT 
SOCIETY, SECOND SERIES. 355. met 


Puritanism in the 
Period of the 
Great Persecution 


G. R.CRAGG 


A detailed history of Puritanism 
(1660-88), showing the political back- 
ground, the effects of persecution, 
Puritan forms of worship, and the 
situation on the eve of toleration. 
30s. net 


The Vale of Trent 
1670-1880 


J.D.CHAMBERS 


A study of the Vale of Trent, taken 
as a representative region during the 
change to an industrial economy. 
ECONOMIC HISTORY REVIEW SUP- 
PLEMENT NO. 3. 8s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 



































methods of dancing and courting, the methods 
of building, fishing, agriculture, worship and 
education. ‘Custom was the ultimate court of 
appeal. There were no laws, either written or 
orally transmitted; but there were standards. .. . 
The settlement was a republic of the simplest 
kind, bound by accepted practice enforced by 
common consent. It was based on the family, 
but lacked one essential feature—the authority 
of the head. The Chief was merely a spokesman: 
he might command respect, but not obedience.’ 

Mr. Booy has, in fact, compiled a family 
history, a history of the Repettos, the Greens, 
the Swains, the Glasses, and by means of this he 
has managed to tell one, in the liveliest personal 
terms, all that one could ever want to know about 
life, in the past and the present, on Tristan da 
Cunha. It might be thought that this was of little 
general interest, for existence on Tristan is 
probably as undramatic as anywhere in the world. 
But Mr. Booy has written his book with such 
exceptional skill, with such discreet but real 
affection and concern, that anyone reading it is 
as likely to be as involved by any stray men- 
tioning of the island’s name as he is himself. 

In comparison, the three other books on this 
list are of minor interest. Mr. Blakeston’s Isle of 
St. Helena has many enjoyable things about it, 
but he has disfigured his account by a whimsical 
narrative manner and a continuous desperate 
attempt to be bright at all costs. Two people seem 
almost to be writing alterfate pages, the one 
curious, scholarly, discriminating; the other 
slightly self-conscious, careless and allowing each 
theme to dissolve as soon as it is realised. None 
the less, Mr. Blakeston tells the intending visitor 
what and what not to see and eat, who and who 
not to meet, how to get there, where to stay, what 
it costs. He writes about parties, slaves, 
Napoleon’s garden, drinks with the Bishop, and 
lepers: and despite some grisly encounters with 
smart local ladies, patently he had a very good 
time. He writes out of enthusiasm, and this has 
its rewards as well as its dangers. 

White Cliffs to Coral Reef is mainly for sailing 
enthusiasts, and offers both encouragement and 
discouragement to those who hanker after giving 
up a steady, daily job and setting off to the South 
Seas. Mr. Howell, an Australian dental surgeon 
with a London practice, did just this: but he 
needed £2,000 to do it, bought his experience 
dearly, went nearly blind, escaped drowning by 
a hair’s breadth, and needed seven lives as well 
as a great deal of courage. His boat was twenty- 
four feet long, and he sailed it on a voyage of 
18,000 miles from England via Gibraltar and the 
Canaries to the Cape Verde Islands, then west to 
Barbados, through the Panama and, by way of 
Tahiti, to Canada. It was in every sense’a re- 
markable achievement, since he was quite without 
previous experience, and though he is, in his own 
kind of language, no great shakes as a writer, 
he communicates the splendours and miseries of 
his journey fairly forcibly. 

Mr. Don Taylor, who is editor of New Com- 
monwealth, describes in Ten Stars South of Asia 
an exhausting, fact-finding trip round Australia 
and New Zealand. This is a journalist’s book, 
concerned with industrial development, problems 
of integration and expansion, the political and 
economic patterns of the future in two countries 
waking fast to the isolation of their position and 
their urgent need to establish a balance between 
freedom and Commonwealth dependence. It is 
competently, honestly written, but Mr. Taylor 
travels too fast and restlessly, and is too relent- 
lessly and conclusively probing for the flavour of 
the places he visits to seep through his various 
findings. 

ALAN ROSS 
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The Transformations of Man, By Lewis Mum- 
ford. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


THOUGH based upon archeology and history, this 
is essentially a book about the future; two-thirds 
of the way through we reach the present, and 
thereafter are carried by impetus into analytical 
prophecy. In essence, the theme is sufficiently 
familiar. Archaic man, the Old Adam of man’s 
elemental past, was equipped with all the poten- 
tiality of self-realisation, but was fated for an un- 
conscionable time to experiment with the known 
and the unknown in the frustration of small tribal 
groups. Difficulties of interchange sustained his 
innate conservatism, his adherence to past usage, 
to taboos, and to the saving guidance of ancestors. 
Ultimately, the domestication of animals and 
plants produced for a time a less anxious 
equilibrium between man and nature, a sort of 
pastoral lull; it may also be suspected to have 
induced a more realistic sense of the future, even 
if this extended only to the next harvest. The 
trouble began with the following stage, with 
Civilised Man. He is the real nigger in the wood- 
pile. The nucleation of villages into cities and 
States involved disturbing elements of regimenta- 
tion, specialisation and mechanisation, and vary- 
ing degrees of autonomy and servility. “Men made 
themselves into collective machines thousands of 
years before they acquired sufficient technical 
skill to make machines into working counterparts 
of their collective selves.. The gains were the 
removal of the isolation of rural society, and a 
new measure of domestic security even at the 
expense of external violence, with the organised 
army as ‘the first application of technology to 
politics.’ But the ultimate result was a purposeless 
materialism. ‘The sudden evaporation of meaning 
and value in a civilisation, often at the moment 
when it seems at its height, has long been one of 
the enigmas of history: we face it in our own 
time.” In such circumstances a saviour, whose 
mission is to lend a new and redeeming value 
to the spiritual needs of the individual, has more 
than once appeared upon the scene since the sixth 
century Bc: the Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, 
Christ, Mohammed. For these prophets and their 
followers, the author chooses the somewhat repel- 
ling title of Axial Man. 

As the city had broken the isolation of the 
village, and the empire that of the city, so the 
‘axial’ religions crossed imperial and social 
boundaries. A new, if still limited, sense of 
internationalism came into being. The province of 
morality and the disposition towards self- 
direction were broadened, and the whole basis of 
human association was enlarged. But these 
qualities were insufficient in themselves to replace 
the fabric of an established civilisation which 
retained war as a respected institution, a com- 
placent inequality, and technical stagnation. 

And then at last something happened, is hap- 
pening. Quite suddenly, as it seems—the author 
might have explored the transition more 
sedulously—rationalism, utilitarianism, scientific 
positivism emerged in and after the seventeenth 


century as the dominant ideology. It broke- 


through the frozen hierarchies of the older civil- 
ised cultures, only to create new vocational 
restrictions. In a subdivided, departmentalised 
world, regimentation retained its supremacy. 
In so far as there is a common denominator, it 
has tended to be the lowest common denominator. 
For what the author calls Post-historic Man, man 
of the future, it is easy to predict a continuing 
devolution in which all human purposes will be 
swallowed up in a mechanical process immune 
to any human desire that diverges from it. Man- 
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THE LIVING NATURE SERIES 


FISHES OF THE WORLD| 


Dr Edward le Danois 


This new volume is uniform with the successful Birds of the 
World, Mammals of the World, and The Tropics. It contains 
nearly 150 remarkable photographs, including 30 in full colour, 
together with an informed and descriptive text. 

114” x 9” (July 29) 63s. 


THE 





THE PLACES OF BEAUTY SERIES 


MADEIRA by Claude Dervenn 


‘**An invaluable companion to all who visit the island’’—Sphere 
‘Superb full-page photographs ... much information of value 
—British Book News 


VENICE & The Islands 


by M. Reviére-Sestier 


“Full of colour, quotation, and anecdote”— Manchester Guardian 
“*A useful, intelligent guide-book”—Times Lit. Suppl. 
Each 93" x 7}’, lavishly illustrated 30s. 





THE R.N.V.R. A Record of Achievement | 


J. Lennox Kerr & Wilfred Granville 


The lively and provocative story of how a small band of amateur 
volunteers grew into the major part of the world’s greatest navy. 
Foreword by R.-Adm. G. Thistleton-Smith. (July 29) 21s. 


H A R R A P 182 High Holborn, London 


SUL LC 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


- * FOR BOOKS +4#& 





WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 
BOOKS REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THE 
SPECTATOR AND ALL 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


QUICK POSTAL SERVICE 


FAMED CENTRE FOR 
GRANMOPHOVE RECORDS 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) +e Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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ODHAMS SUMMIER BOOKS 


A LEGLESS PILOT’S EPIC TRUE STORY 


Best Foot Forward 
COLIN HODGKINSON 


The only legless pilot, apart from Douglas Bader, to fly operationally 

with the R.A.F., tells the courageous true story of his conquest of 

disability in war and peace. 25 pages of illustrations. 18s. ne 
. ought to become a minor classic." —THE TATLER 


AN EPIC 18,000-MILE VOYAGE 
IN A 24-FOOT YACHT! 


White Clifis to Coral Reef 
WILLIAM HOWELL 


William Howell, a young dental surgeon with no previous sailing 

experience, bought a 24-foot yacht and sailed it 18,000 miles from 

England across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, via the South Sea 

Islands to Canada. His remarkable true story will delight all armchair 

adventurers. 17 pages of illustrations. 16s. net 
. will delight all vachtsmen.’—BELFAST TELEGRAPH 





THE “BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED” SERIES 


Historic Towns of England 
IN PICTURES 
Introduction by BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


Nearly 180 superb camera studies, with long narrative captions, provide 
a delightful armchair tour of England’s most famous historic towns. 

12s. 6d. net 
“The book is one to be proud of.”’—DAILY MAIL (HULL) 


North Wales rv pictures 
Introduction by LADY MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE 


A beautiful pictorial introduction to North Wales and its peoples 
at work and play. Over 150 outstanding photographs, with long 
narrative captions. 12s. 6d. net 


“will delight all lovers of . . . North Wales.”’-—riSTOL EV. POST 





BIOLOGY 


Biology for the Citizen 


DOUGLAS REID 


lately Senior Biology Master, Harrow Schoo: 


A simply written, entertaining account of the whole wonderland of 
living things, their evolution and their struggle for survival. Over 
30 drawings. 8s. 6d. net 


AN IMPORTANT REPRINT 
The Story of the 


British People in Pictures 


New, up-to-date edition. A fascinating pictorial cavalcade, spanning 
2,000 years, and including nearly 500 carefully selected illustrations. 

21s. net 
can be recommended.”’—OXFORD MAIL 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 





























































Two new novels 


Sullivan 
Walter Macken 


A warm-hearted and appealing novel which 
follows the fortunes of an Irish actor from 
his first stroke of luck in Galway to stardom 
on Broadway. 15s. 


The Animal Game 
Frank Tuohy 


Book Society Recommendation. A brilliant 
first novel set in a South American republic 
where enthusiasm for lotteries, in particular 
for the Animal Game, becomes symbolic 
of the country’s erratic destiny. 

‘Mr. Tuohy starts with the verbal and 
projective gifts of a born novelist—he also 
has intelligence, insight and wisdom. He is 
a real find.’"—C. P. Snow. 15s. 


* 


The Austrian 
Odyssey 
Gordon Shepherd 


The Daily Telegraph foreign correspondent 
in Vienna traces Austria’s history—the 
background to her present status—from 
1866 to 1955. It is the first book to include 
a study of Austria’s resistance under the 
Nazi occupation. Ws. 


Diversions of a 
Diplomat in 
Ceylon 


Philip K. Crowe 


‘A bright and amusing book, which con- 
tains much curious information about the 
peoples, the animals, and the scenery of 
Ceylon. Mr. Crowe has a keen eye, a 
lively pen, and a kindly sense of humour.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement, 30s. 


* 


English Overseas 
Trade 


During the Centuries 
of Emergence 


G. D. Ramsay 
Dr. Ramsay, who is a Fellow of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, gives an integrated genera | 
survey of important aspects of English 


overseas trade during three dramatic cen- 
turies of expansion. With diagrams. 30s. 


World Dollar 
Problem 
Sir Donald Macdougall 


A searching examination of the various 
aspects of the dollar problem to assess its 
true nature. 50s. 


MACMILLAN 





kind will be increasingly identified with the 
machine; the human beings necessary to run 
post-historic culture will be provided at the educa- 
tional factory with built-in responses. Life will 
become a mechanically engineered coma. 

All this is very sad hearing, if it is true. Happily 
the author does not himself believe in its inevit- 
ability. He finds escape in a composite World 
Culture in which the new man will seek, not to 
impose a mechanical uniformity, but to bring 
about a new organic unity. A wide measure of 
standardisation is consistent with the release of 
the higher functions of society, as the reflexes 
release the higher functions in an organism. 
Coherence will be achieved, not, as in the past, 
by walled isolation, but by concentration on com- 
mon purposes, ‘with a relaxation of tension again 
once the object is won.’ So be it; the author 
modestly describes his vision of the future as a 
myth. The student of history may find more 
reassurance in the thought that, by the skin of his 
teeth, mankind has got by so far, and, unless he be 
a greater fool than the past teaches us to suspect, 
he will somehow get by again. But only just. A 
stimulating book; the summary of a historical 
philosophy rather than the presentation of it. 

MORTIMER WHEELER 


Sweet Incendiary 


Richard Crashaw. By Austin Warren. (Faber, 
21s.) 


As the son of a keen Puritan controversialist, 
Crashaw knew by heart the tricks and tempers 
of the religious quarrels of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England. At Cambridge he sided with 
the Anglicans who ‘started up and squatted down’ 
in Little St. Mary’s and cut himself off from the 
believers in immobile and extempore worship. 
In time the Civil War drove him to Holland and 
to the court of Henrietta Maria at Paris. But by 
this stage he had already retired completely from 
these English dissensions to a rapturous Mediter- 
ranean piety clad in the symbols of the Baroque. 
‘The holy ardour of his soul overheating his 
body,’ he died at the shrine of Loreto in 1649. 

Out of it all came a poetry which has some- 
thing of the posture of Bernini’s ecstatic St. 
Teresa (Crashaw’s ‘sweet incendiary’), and which 
thrilled to the Magdalen’s grief and to the theme 
of God’s wounds—those lips which 

At too dear a rate are roses. 


Considered in the English tradition the extra- 
ordinary thing about it is its combination of the 
very passionate and the very formal. It is an 
intensely indebted and literary poetry, telling like 
beads the Baroque ‘emblems’ of tears and 
heavenly darts. The feeling, on the other hand, is 
primitive and almost salaciously devout, trans- 
ports of interchangeable pain and joy. In fact, 
his poems are a sort of Folly. Seen from a dis- 
tance they gleam like a perverse and towering 
fire, but, close to, they are ashes, banked in a 
rote of conventional forms. 

These forms are drawn from his double con- 
version to the Catholic faith and to Italian 
literary models like Marino. The pitch of ex- 
citement at which he seems to write is as foreign 
also as the strictness of the forms, poetic and 
doctrinal, into which he retreated. This combina- 
tion, therefore, can be seen as the straight- 
forward result of his chosen exile. And Italy and 
Catholicism are both responsible for the charac- 
ter of abstract passion in his verse. While 
Italianate qualities have been sought after in 
English poetry from the Renaissance to Tenny- 
son, Crashaw is Italianate twice over. 

Mr. Warren’s efficient, slightly pompous study 
was brought out in America just before the war 
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and this is its first appearance here. He care- 
fully supplies the continental influences and sets 
out Crashaw’s fleeting relation to English verse. 
His book suggests that his holy and mellifluous 
ardours are really quite unlike what we tend 
to mean by Metaphysical poetry. The Meta- 
physicals’ need to explore and improvise led to 
something notably different from the spiritual 
assurance that marshals his ready-made imagery. 
He used tropes and conceits as they did, but the 
difference is there. In comparison much of his 
work seems like a seminarian’s task or a piece 
of Counter-Reformation liturgy, and so of some- 
what specialised interest. This may be why 
Crashaw was treated very gingerly when the 
Metaphysicals were retrieved from the shadows 
thirty years ago. 

KARL MILLER 


It’s a Crime 


The Big Bite. By Charles Williams. (Cassell, | 


12s. 6d.) One of the toughest and tensest American 


thrillers since the film of Double Indemnity. | 
Relentless blackmailer matches wits with those of | 
equally relentless couple of killers: brilliantly | 


composed plot; vivid phrase-making; pace; action 
and surprise—the last half-dozen pages as effec- 
tive as any in the book. 

The Colour of Murder. By Julian Symons. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Resounding return to form by 
one of our most ingenious and stylish—but not 
most consistent—home-grown crime novelists, 
especially good at middle middle-class, sub-urban, 
sub-life. Here is the story, as told to the psychia- 
trist, of the young man from the Complaints 
Department, his possessive mother, his anxious- 
to-be-refined wife, and the girl at the public 
library, Clapham way. Then the violent death, the 
trial, the sentence; and the doubt in the reader’s 
mind. Life as lived in tea shop and tennis club; 
death as dished up in the Sunday paper—but 
excruciatingly more readably and revealingly 
dished up here. 

The Late Uncle Max. By Mary Fitt. 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) Archeology is all, these 
days, and here is yet another of those deaths at 
the diggings that are becoming as frequent as 
were dull thuds in the country-house libraries of 
the Twenties. Characters machine-made, denoue- 
ment wildly improbable, but author good at tech- 
nicalities of the trade and at Greek-island back- 
ground. Just the thing for the deck-chair on an 
Hellenic cruise. 

The Law of the Streets. By Auguste le Breton. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Paris underworld at some un- 
specified time in past when couple could have 
blow-out on twenty francs. Episode saga of couple 
of sewer-rat waifs who cadge and cringe, filch and 
fornicate, and are loyal to each other, told in all 
the faded clichés of the tough-but-sentimental 
school of silent films. Flickers appealingly along 
to final fade-out, but shows, all too clearly, that 
not every translation from the French is a new 
Simenon. 

Maigret Goes to School, By Simenon. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) What new can be said of the 
Master himself? His mackintoshed sage goes 
down to oyster country on Atlantic coast and 
solves murder mystery by thinking himself back 
into his own schooldays. No novelist of any kind 
gets sights, smells and sounds of provincial 
France so economically into written word. 

Vicious Circuit. By Clodagh Gibson Jarvie. 
(Boardman, 10s. 6d.) Exciting English first novel 
of mystery and suspense, outstandingly good for 
background of racing-cars, drivers, mechanics 
and brittle breed of blondes known, it seems, as 
pit-popsies. New author has tremendous accelera- 
tion in first gear. 
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Grand Strategy 


VOLUME II 
By J. R. M. BUTLER 


The latest volume in the series dealing with the central direction 
of the war at its highest level. Opening with the outbreak of the 
war in September 1939 and closing with the invasion of Russia 
by Germany in June 1941, the book covers two periods of widely 
different character: the ten months of the French alliance and 
the twelve months after the French collapse when the British 
Commonwealth fought without a major ally. Illustrated. (History 
of the Second World War). 42s. (post Is. 9d.) 


British Guiana 


By MICHAEL SWAN 


A contemporary portrait of the only British territory on the South 
American continent written against a background of history and 
the personal experiences of the author. Fully illustrated with 
photographs, line drawings and a folding map. (Corona Library). 

25s. (post 11d.) 


(al Gd 8 fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 











By John J. Clarke, M.A., ete. 
OUTLI N ES 18th Edition. Here is a new, up-to-date 
and completely revised 18th Edition 
OF LOCAL of this standard work. Written by one of 
the country’s leading experts, 
GOVE RN M E NT it has been called, “ .. . the most 
complete and compact summary of legis- 
OF TH & lation affecting local authorities which 
has been published.” 20/- net. 
oe PITMAN 
Ki NG DOM Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 




















In the COUNTRY LIFE Tradition= 


English Country Houses 
Open to the Public 


Christopher Hussey, C.B.E. De- 
scribes and illustrates 144 great 
houses. “A beautifully produced 
and complete picture book of 
exteriors, La 2 notable 


Country Houses 
Open to the Public 
Gordon Nares. A pocket — to | 


historic or architectura limportance. 
Concise —- are —< with 


furni "—N openi admission 
Chennle, “ai 114° 3” a 7 shee eon Bay Br x SH. Mesenee, 
graphs. 25s. net. 7s. 6d. net. 

Britain’s English Gardens 
Nature Reserves Open to the Public 


A. G. L. Hellyer. A companion 
volume to English Country Houses 
Open to the Public and Scottish 


E. M. Nicholson. The Director- 
General of the Nature Conservancy 
describes not only the National 
Nature Reserves, but those managed 
by the R.S.P.B. and by County 
Trusts and Councils, from the 
Shetlands to Devon. 11} x58". 
65 illustrations. 30s. net. 


Country Houses and Gardens. Des- 
scribes and illustrates 96 gardens in 
various parts of the country, 
together with the features that make 
them distinctive. 114° x9". 30s. net. 








PICTURE BOOKS OF BRITAIN 


Unsurpassed portrayals of the British scene. 
First quality productions. Monochrome plates (11}” x 9") by the best photographers. 


Combined Editions 


Magnificen: gift books containing in one volume all the Picture Books of Britain and 


London yet published. 
BRITAIN 343 photographs. £2 2s. LONDON 247 photographs. Ws. 


Other titles, single vols. Britain, Series I, Il, 111 and IV and London, Series 1, U1 and Il 
and English History, 15s. each. Also Picture Books of the West Country, The Lake 
District, Scotland, Ireland. Wales, and Yorkshire 12s. 6d. each. 





Obtain from Booksellers and Libraries, or by post fi 
COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 2-10 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Leake, W.C.2. 


65 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


The Nomads of Arnhem Land 
By Wilbur S. Chaseling 
This is the story of the daily life of Australian Aboriginals in 
Arnhem Land, probably the most primitive of all living men. This 
story of stone-age man is simply told m the manner of popular 


science, and every word is truth, startling beyond imagination. 
Illustrated. 2Is, net 


GOD’S BUSINESS 


Christian Opinion on some Economic Problems 

By Edward Rogers 
What has the Christian message to say in the face of modern appli- 
cations to economic laws, the needs of undeveloped and under- 
developed areas of the world over ? How will automation influence 
people, and how should Christian men and women react towards it ? 
The author, fully trained in economics, seeks to take these things 
into account in the Beckly Lecture for 1957. 

7s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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THE SHIP- 


BUSTERS 
RALPH BARKER 


Tells for the first time the epic 
story of the R.A.F. torpedo- 
bombers. A tale of courage un- 
surpassed and unforgettable, by 
the author of Down in the Drink 


‘detailed comprehensive and 
graphic ... one of the most 
absorbing stories of the assault 
on the enemy’s sea communica- 
tions’ Times Lit. Supp. 
‘Vividly told’ Sunday Times 


Illustrated 16s net 


OLIVER 
DE BAER 


AFGHAN 
INTERLUDE 


‘A friendly, observant and high- 
spirited book, and some truly 
excellent photographs add 
measurably to its value’ Sphere 


Illustrated 21s net 


GEORGE 
SUTTON 
GLACIER ISLAND 


‘An enthralling narrative of 
sheer perseverance and triumph 
over peaks never before scaled 
by man’ Daily Telegraph 


Illustrated 21s net 


ALDOUS 
HUXLEY 


COLLECTED 
SHORT STORIES 


‘A very good book’ 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


‘It would be difficult to recom- 
mend this book to you too 
strongly ... a notable pro- 
duction’ Sphere 


21s net 


Ra CHATTO & WINDUS 





Strip Jack Naked. By Guthrie Wilson. (Hale, 
8s. 6d.) Short, violent novel about bewildered lout 
with a knuckle-duster on the New Zealand dock- 
sides, who is made to seem pitiably human and 
alone before he wantonly kills and is killed. 
French-film sort of tale, told in kiwi sort of accent. 

The Case of the Russian Cross. By Christopher 
Bush. (Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) This, the fiftieth novel 
about Ludovic Travers, his detective agency, and 
his chum from the Yard, is reassuringly like the 
other forty-nine, and concerns itself, sedately 
enough, with blackmail, theft and murder. Read- 
ably solid, carefully plotted, set in London, and 
as thick, flavoury, and slow to plod through as a 
local pea-souper. 

Fire, Burn! By John Dickson Carr. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) Two birds—history and 
mystery—with one rather unwieldy stone: Scot- 
land Yard superintendent, blipped on head, slips 
into being peeler in 1829, and combines duelling 
with detection before waking up again in taxi. 
Mr. Carr takes Antique-Dealers’-Fair view of 
reign of George IV, and works as hard as Savona- 
rola Brown at packing in the picturesque charac- 
ters of the period, but fails to make the fustian 
narrative convince, ecod. 

Stopover: Tokyo. By John P. Marquand. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) The transatlantic Trollope of 
Boston and big business is also the creator of Mr. 
Moto, the Japanese detective who, between the 
wars, was as contrived and quaintly cute as a 
garden gnome. Here, resuscitated to fill a minor 
part in a very good secret-service novel about 
Commies in Japan, Mr. Moto is altogether more 
quietly credible. Full of suspense, surprise, and 
plausible detail about how intelligence agents 
cover up—workmanlike job all round. 

To This Favour. By Susan Gilruth. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Miss Gilruth has a pleas- 
ingly light hand with shop-worn puppets—the 
bluff country gentleman and his rich and pretty 
wife who falls for a writin’ feller—and with her 
battle-weary plot, too, of the switched cup of 
coffee after dinner in the Cotswold manor-house, 
which does what the falling rock in the quarry 
had failed to do. All as freshly recounted as 
though it had never been thought of before. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Sun, Stars and Donatello 


A Small Part of Time. By Michael Swan. (Cape, 
21s.) 

To criticise criticism is an unrewarding, not to 
say a redundant, task. The essays in Mr. Swan’s 
A Small Part of Time, reprinted from a variety 
of literary periodicals, are for the most part criti- 
cism. But they are more besides. Collectively they 
add up to a satisfying unity—that of what might 
be described as the Mediterranean outlook. Mr. 
Swan is a man of the Mediterranean, relaxed, 
eclectic, humane, moreover unsentimental. Sensi- 
tive to the beauties of Lecce, he has nevertheless 
the honesty to sum it up as ‘the apotheosis of the 
second-rate.’ Responsive to the gentleness of the 
Umbrian landscape, he is equally in tune with the 
‘bush-strewn deserts’ of Andalusia and the wastes 
of Magna Grecia, that ‘landscape of eroded hills 
where forests have died, of rocks and, in the 
summer, hard, fissured earth.” He sees his Medi- 
terranean as a whole and with an urbane detach- 
ment. 

He sees it, moreover, in terms not merely of 
places and of ideas, but of people, and particu- 
larly of those writers and artists who have fallen 
under its spell: Max Beerbohm, for example, 
Bernard Berenson, Gordon Craig, Norman 
Douglas, D. H. Lawrence. Between these two last 
he draws a provocative parallel: neither, unlike 
the traditional ‘Inglese Italianizzato,’ was inter- 
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ested in the visual arts of Italy. Douglas ‘was nof 
only himself the antithesis of the zsthete, he hated 
eestheticism as only a man could who had lived 
through the Nineties; and with it he hated what 
he took to be its near relation, intellectualism,’ 
Again, ‘Whenever, on rare occasions in Florence, 
Douglas found himself in the society of expatriate 
zesthetes he was visibly bored stiff, longing to be 
off to some little trattoria where his teeth might 
bite into the hard kernel of Mediterranean 
life.’ Lawrence, with his primitive yearnings, 
approached the Mediterranean with an ‘inspira- 
tional mind’ repugnant to Douglas. But he ‘would 
have approved of Mr. Keith in South Wind when 
he said, “Have a look at the sun and the stars 
for a change; they are just as impressive as 
Donatello.” It is the attraction of Mr. Swan's 
own mind that it can look at both. 

In what might be described as a series of 
literary ‘profiles’ Mr. Swan gives a charming pic- 
ture of Max Beerbohm; ‘contemplating his small 





chosen world, moving the long lashes of his grey, 
hooded eyes in a continuous and innocent surprise 
at its folly and charming bétise,’ satirising always 
those things with which he has most sympathy.| 
But his consistent hero is Henry James, of whom} 
he gives us some unusual glimpses—masticating| 
his food ‘and insalivating . .. it till all its taste 
is extracted and enjoyed’; writing with unusual 
passion to a young Bostonian friend of his old 
age to deplore the megalomania of his artistic 
projects; being shaved by his valet after his death. 
In a different and more creative vein are his 
accounts of Spain and especially of the gipsy 
dancer on the Sacromonte who had known Lorca,| 
and who danced for Mr. Swan in a mood which 
passed quickly ‘from ecstasy to girlish shame.’ 
He should write more of Spain, as he has already 

written of Mexico. 
KINROSS 








“Her story is absorbing and has vitality.”’ 
—Time and Tide 


The Signpost 


has Four Arms 
Phyllis Hastings 


“A deep-cut tale of a farm and a family 
isolated, and both endangered and enriched, 
by a late snowfall.” —Birmingham Post. 


“Written with balance and perception, the 
tension well sustained.’’—Sunday Times. 
15s. 


DENT 


Rock of Exile 


A Narrative of Tristan da Cunha 
D. M. Booy 


Vivid account of the descendants of settlers 
and castaways living on the ‘speck on the 
ocean,’ recently visited by Prince Phillip. 


“Mr Booy visited Tristan just in time to 
see a way of life that is ended for ever. He 
gives us a most interesting account of the 
lives of the people.”—HOWARD SPRING, 
Country Life. 

“A charming and completely engrossing 
book.” —The Scotsman. 


Photographs, drawings, and a map. 25s. 
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Splendid Chaps and Others 


The M.C.C. Tour of South Africa 1956-57. By 
Charles Fortune. (Harrap, 15s.) 

Mr. Cricket: The Autobiography of W. H. 
Ferguson, BEM, as told to Davis R. Jack. 
(Nicholas Kaye, 15s.) 

Many cricket writers do not yet seem to 
have realised that an aggregation of accurate 
and sensible day-to-day reports will not make a 
satisfactory cricket book, any more than the 
bound volumes of The Times will make a con- 
temporary history. The mass of detail becomes 
wearisome and one misses the connecting 
strategic threads between one day and another 
and between one match and another. A Test 
series contains a continually shifting balance of 
power, which is only fully perceptible to the 
mind looking back over the whole. That is what 
Mr. Fortune, who is an extremely good reporter 
of cricket, a much less good writer of books 
about it, inevitably misses. 

One sympathises, of course, with the desire to 
have a book on sale while the Test series is 
fresh in the public mind, though one is glad that 
some writers like Mr. Fingleton resist the tempta- 
tion. But there is no doubt that it leads to errors 
of fact. For instance: ‘So Wardle ventured on 
an experiment. He bowled Waite a fast googly 
... it turned in just enough to find the edge. 
Cowdrey, close in at short-leg . . . hung on to 
the catch.’ 

Now anyone with much less knowledge of 
cricket than Mr. Fortune can see that there is 
something wrong here. Wardle is a left-hander, 
Waite a right-handed batsman. Wardle’s googly 
will therefore move towards the slips, and either 
the ball was not a googly or (which seems to be 
the correct answer) Cowdrey was really fielding 
on the off-side. 
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ABELARD-SCHUMAN ints) 


Just Published 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
ON THE HUMAN BODY 


vs Charles *. O’ Malley and 
J. B. de C. M. Saunders 


Anatomical, physiological, and embryological drawings 
of Leonardo da Vinci with translations, emendations and 
a biographical introduction. Each plate is accompanied 
by explanatory notes, an evaluation of the individual 
plate and an indication of its relationship to the work as 
a whole. The drawings are. arranged chronologically, 
and da Vinci’s text has been newly translated. 

9”x12" SO6 pp. Over 1,200 drawings 

Cloth boards, buckram back £8 8s. 


Two books on the Theatre 


THE DRAMATIC STORY 
OF THE THEATRE 
by Dorothy and Foseph Samachson 


‘The authors of this historical survey do not claim to 
have provided an exhaustive history of the drama. Their 
idea is to give in one very readable and well-illustrated 
volume a bird’s-eye view of the theatre’s history right 
down the ages. Every aspect of the drama is discus: 
incidentally, including the social and economic back- 
ground which influenced the plays and the theatres of each 
era. —THEATRE WORLD. 


Royal 8vo 176 pp. 


THE DERWENT STORY 


MY FIRST FIFTY YEARS IN THE THEATRE IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA 
by Clarence Derwent 
Vivid account of the life of this distinguished actor who 
has instituted the Clarence mt Awards in America 
and England. Of particular interest are his accounts of 
Frank Benson’s company and working with Tree and 
Granville Barker. 

Royal 8vo. 304 pp. 32 pages of photographs. 25s. 


Illustrated 18s. 

















W. H. Ferguson, universally known as ‘Fergie, 
is a legendary figure of Test cricket, having 
travelled as scorer and baggage-master with 
innumerable Test teams. He has evidently been 
nursing some long grievances against distin- 
guished cricketers of the past. It is hard to tell 
how genuine these grievances are; one can only 
say that he gives the impression of being a per- 
fectly truthful man, but not a fully reliable wit- 
ness. Nevertheless, some of these anecdotes 
reveal a good deal of the hidden personal ten- 
sions of Test cricket, and we have had so many 
books saying what splendid chaps all cricketers 
are that this slightly unbalanced corrective will 
do no harm. 

A. O. J. COCKSHUT 


The German ‘Prince’ 


Machiavellism: The Doctrine of Raison d’Etat 
and its Place in Modern History, By Fried- 
rich Meinecke. Translated by Douglas Scott. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 50s.) 

TEN years ago Friedrich Meinecke won brief fame 

in England through his book, The German Catas- 

trophe. It belonged to the spate of postwar writ- 
ings which seemed to betoken a change of heart 
among the German intellectual élite, and derived 
special significance from the fact that Meinecke 
was the acknowledged leader of German histori- 
cal scholarship. Yet as a historian Meinecke 
failed to establish a name in this country in any 
way commensurate with his reputation in Ger- 
many; and the appearance of this English edition 
of one of his three main historical writings—the 
middle piece, we may almost call it, of a trilogy 

—helps us to see the reasons why. 

What is the reason for the cold shiver of dis- 
quiet that runs down the spine after reading 
Meinecke’s book? He was undoubtedly a cour- 
ageous and honest man, and by his own lights 
a liberal man as well. And he was intelligent 
enough to see, back in the years between 1918 and 
1924, when this book was written, that the con- 
flict of politics and morality lay at the root of 
the modern predicament. Nor was he concerned, 
like most of his German colleagues at the time, 
to defend German policy from the accusations 
of the victorious Allies. On the contrary, he 
admitted—and this was proof of both his courage 
and his liberalism—the rift between Germany and 
the West, and the disastrous consequences of 
the German idealisation of the State. Never- 
theless his liberalism was entirely remote from 
anything that we in England mean by liberal, 
and his attitude to power and the State was not 
ours. He had bitten too deep into the sour apple 
of German idealism for even such shocks as the 
defeat of 1918 and the collapse of 1945 to alter 
his fundamental attitudes. Acton and Burckhardt 
knew that power was evil. Meinecke, in spite of 
all the evidence, could never bring himself to 
face up to this brutal truth; he sought always for 
harmony, for consolation, for reconciliation of 
the ‘tragic duality’ between ‘ethical norms and 
political conduct’—first in history, and then, when 
history failed him (as it did after 1933), in 
nebulous metaphysical spheres where only Ger- 
man minds could penetrate. 

It was only in the nineteenth century, when 
the ideas of Machiavelli were ‘minted afresh on 
German soil’ that the doctrine of raison d'état 
emerged in all its frightfulness. Previously it was 
at best a harsh necessity, which no one sought to 
defend as moral. When Hegel sanctioned the 
State’s power by enduing it with moral qualities, 
the fatal turning-point was reached. Then there 
arose the doctrine of a special and superior State 
morality, of which ‘reason of state’ was the norm. 
It says much for Meinecke, in view of the state 
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The Hireling 
L. P. HARTLEY 
“Written with his customary polish, bestow- 
ing new edge on old truths by the astuteness 
of his observation and the bite of his wit.”"— 
HILARY SETON (Sunday Times). “Confirms 
that he is one of our major novelists.”°— 
JOHN THOMPSON (Truth). 
Book Society Recommendation. 13s. 6d. 


A Double Affair 
ANGELA THIRKELL 


“The most substantial Thirkell novel for 
several years.”’ C. A. LEJEUNE (Time and Tide). 


The Called 
and The Chosen 


MONICA BALDWIN 


“A spirit of gentleness and tolerance and 
wit pervades the whole book.’’—MAURICE 
CRANSTON (Sunday Times). “I was pro- 
foundly moved and impressed . . . A noble 
book.””—STORM JAMESON. 

Book Society Recommendation. 15s. 


The Spiral Road 


JAN DE HARTOG 


“A very impressive book .. . he can rise to 
the great scene and the great implication, 
against a terrific background of scarlet 
sunsets and mangrove swamps.”—JOHN 
BAYLEY (Spectator). 18s. 


The Little Man 


from Archangel 
SIMENON 

“A fragment of life presented, with an 
abundance of dramatic detail, in an un- 
familiar modern setting . . . A searching 
analysis of the human mind and heart.’’"— 
PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail). Daily Mail 
Book of the Month. 10s. 6d. 


The French Nation 


From Napoleon to Petain 
D. W. BROGAN 


“The best of its class. We need never 
hesitate again when asked to recommend a 
brief history of Modern France, simple, 
accurate, wise.”"—A. J. P. TAYLOR (New 
Statesman). Book Society Rec. Illus. 25s. 


The Trouble-makers 


Dissent over Foreign Policy 
A. j. P. TAYLOR 


“Aroused exceptional expectations, and 
has not disappointed them .. . His fine 
selective eye and vivid touch.’’—siR ROBERT 
ENSOR (Sunday Times). 

Book Society Recommendation. 18s. 


Men and Monuments 
JANET FLANNER 


“She writes with vividness, intelligence and 
an obvious respect for art and the artists she 
describes.’’—Times Literary Supplement. “A 
book to buy, study and keep.’’—RUMER 
GODDEN (Bookman). 25s, 


The Mirror 

in the Roadway 
FRANK O’CONNOR 

‘Can lastingly enrich our enjoyment of 


the authors he admires.”,—TOM HOPKINSON 
( Spectator). 25s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON ——— 























MAX REINHARDT 


Viola Meynell 


COLLECTED STORIES 


Universally praised. Recommended by the 
Book Society. “Models of their genre” 
—Observer. “The classic English short story at 
its best.”,—New Statesman. “I expect to return 
to them again and again.”"—Time and Tide. 

MAx REINHARDT 18s. 


Gay was the Pit 


ROBERT GORE-BROWN 


“This life of the 18-century actress, Anne Old- 
field, paints a vivid picture of the theatre of 
her day and brings to life an intriguing and 
accomplished personality.’’—Val Gieigud. 

MAX REINHARDT 18s. 


Across Paris 


MARCEL AYME 


The first volume of Aymé’s short stories to be | 
published in English. Recommended by the | 
Book Society. “Witty, salty, clever, tender and | 


very entertaining.” —V. S. Pritchett. 


THE BopDLEY HEAD 15s. | 


Havelock 


LEONARD COOPER 


This biography of a famous Indian mutiny | 


general is “the best piece of writing this 
Muntiny Centenary has produced,” (B.B.C.) 
and “the work of an expert.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
THE BoDLEY HEAD 18s 


By Command of 
the Emperor 


Ss. J. WATSON 


An “absorbing biography’’—Sphere of Marshal 
Berthier, Napoleon’s Chief of Staff from 1796- 


lucid’? — 
Times, 


1814, ‘Indispensable’ — Listener, 
Daily Telegraph, “brisk”? — Sunday 
“illuminating’’— Spectator. 


THE BopLey HEAD Illustrated, 25s, 


At Heart a King 


. ALICE HARWOOD 


| This story of James Stuart “slices off a piece 
of history rent by religious controversies, 
inflamed by the quarrels of Queens. 


THE BopLeEY HEAD 18s. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 








(Miss | 
Harwood) writes beguilingly enough about | 
Scotland to make any native homesick.” | 
| — Sunday Times. 














of German opinion at the time, that he refused 
to subscribe to this characteristically German 
conception. But at the same time he was unable 
to free himself from the idea of the State as a 
‘supra-individual personality’ with ‘vital neces- 
sities, which the statesman existed to realise. ‘Not 
free choice, but rather the necessity of things,’ 
he says, is ‘dominant in the activity of States.’ 
And so we are back, not indeed where we began, 
but near enough to make us shiver down our 
spines. ‘If a statesman feels himself obliged by 
necessity of State to violate law and ethics, he 
can still feel himself morally justified at the bar 
of his own conscience, if in doing so he has 
thought first of the good of the State entrusted 
to his care.’ On this basis, what evil cannot be 
justified? 

In the end, it seems, the most that can be said 
is that we are involved in ‘a tragic process, a 
continuously repeated combat against insuperable 
forces of destiny.” Thus somehow responsibility 
escapes through the sieve, exactly as it escaped 
through the sieve in The German Catastrophe. 
The notion that men are involved, that decisions 
are human decisions made by moral agents, is 
lost. The conception of ‘necessity of State,’ as 
used by Meinecke, is either an alibi or a dan- 
gerous and misleading metaphor. And yet this 
difficult, unsatisfying book, so diffuse and _ ill- 
organised, was worth translating. Its contents 
today seem remote and academic, and Meinecke’s 
weary arguments, his meticulous demonstration 
that things are more complicated than they seem, 
are already beginning to exude the musty smell 
of the obscure sixteenth-century pamphlets he 
exhumed in order to dissect. But his book remains 
valuable because it documents so characteristically 
a decisive phase in German thought. Here, as 
Dr. Stark observes in his able introduction, we 
touch ‘upon one of the deeper explanations of 
how and why the nation of poets and philosophers 
could become a nation of square-bashers and 
swashbucklers.’ Does this remain true today? It 
is a question we cannot afford to ignore. But who 
would dare to answer it with confidence? 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Existentialist Bite 


Literature Considered As Philosophy: The French 
Example. By Everett W. Knight. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 

Mr. EveReTT KNIGHT has written a polemical 

book which has a touch of the true gadfly quality. 

He writes as a whole-hearted disciple of 

Sartre, and sees Sartrian existentialism as the 

answer to the needs of the age. Existentialism 

completes the work begun by the enlightenment. 

Rationalism denied the older theological order, 

but substituted the order of science. Kant’s New- 

tonian rules separated us from things-in-them- 
selves. With the decay of nineteenth-century 
science we are left without God and without 

Natural Laws. True atheism is now established 

and its conclusions must be drawn. Mr. Knight 

sees these conclusions in what he calls a ‘return to 
the particular,’ manifested in art and philosophy 
alike. In visual art the ‘return’ may be seen in the 
work of Cézanne and later painters who set aside 
the rules (e.g., of perspective) which divided us 
from the thing. In philosophy the Husserlian con- 
ception of ‘intentionality,’ which represents con- 
sciousness as exhausting itself in its object, and 
not as existing as a separate entity, is used by the 
existentialists to support a theory of ‘immediacy.’ 

Man is what he does. He exists, and has no 

essence, 

The book begins with an account of the philo- 
sophy of Husserl, and goes on to a chapter entitled 

‘From Baudelaire to Sartre,’ which includes a 
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discussion of Valéry. There follow three longe: 
studies of Gide, Malraux and Saint-Exupéry, anc 
of the philosophy of Sartre with its political an¢ 
social implications. 

It is difficult in a book of this sort to avoid 3 
certain amount of generalised philosophical ex 
position, and Mr. Knight’s reader may becomé 
uneasy because a somewhat vague and rapid 
‘background’ philosophical summary is used to 
support some ‘foreground’ generalisation which 
is vital to the argument. The most interesting par 
of the book, however, is its attempt to see in litera- 
ture the emergence of a certain philosophical style 
and atmosphere, and here I think the author suc- 
ceeds. The notion that art should concern itself 
with the particular is nevertheless an ambigtious 
one. In a sense it is the definition of any wofk of 
art, in that the artist attempts to create a ‘self-§4 
contained union of form and content with definitep +: 
limits and internal harmony. There is anothe 
sense in which art now seeks the particular—but 
even this is full of ambiguities. Mr. Eliot’s ‘objec- 
tive correlative’ represents a sense of ‘the particu- 
lar’ which is different both from Mr. Knight’s and 
from the sense in which I suggest particularit 
belongs to any art. Mr. Knight wants to give a 
moral content to the (modern) artist’s concern 
with particulars. He connects particularity with 
‘engagement,’ through intermediary notions such 
as immediacy and concern for the individual. 
There is something attractive in this rather sketchy 
connection, but again I suspect the situation of 
being far more complex. Mr. Knight gives, 
analytically, a favourable sense to ‘engagement,’ 
and [ cannot see that he justifies this. He regards 
it, too, as a modern phenomenon in virtue of it 
connection with particularity and return to things, 
But this severely limits what would seem to b 
the normal sense of the word. Was not Dante an 
‘engaged’ writer? 





NE ZOE) “Books 
The Chateaux 


of France 
RALPH DUTTON 


“Invaluable’”’ is the term used by 
Raymond Mortimer in his leading 
review in the Sunday Times of this 
splendid new survey of nearly a 
hundred French chateaux. 

111 photographs and a map 35s 


The English 
Public School 


by VIVIAN OGILVIE 


At atime of renewed enquiry into our 
educational system this record of the 
development of the public school as 
an institution is highly appropriate. 


> 
> 
3 
Lively and entertaining this story 





stretches from the Middle Ages to 

the present day. 

74 prints, portraits and photographs 
30s 


The School in 


our Village 
by JOAN M. GOLDMAN 


This picture of a one-teacher rural 
school in the Cotswolds has been 
widely acclaimed. “I love it. En- 
chantingly written and most engag- 
ingly illustrated. In fact nothing less 
than a new minor classic of children 
and the i 
Collins. 

Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 15s 
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CONSTABLE 





The Fine Art 
oi heading 


and other Literary Studies 
DAVID CECIL 


This is the most important collection of 
Lord David Cecil’s critica! writings up to 
date, for in it he states fully and for the first 
time the principles that have guided the 
whole canon of his critical work, 


“Throughout this book, whose subjects 
range from Shakespearian Comedy to Jane 
Austen, Conrad, and Walter de la Mare, one . 
is conscious of being in contact with a 
mellow and highly civilized mind. Here, 
plainly, is a critic who practises what he 
preaches.’’ GERALD BULLET (The Bookman). 


Book Society recommendation 18s. 


Sainte-Beuve 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


“Whether or not we agree with all Sir 
Harold’s conclusions, his book is the most 
attractive and best balanced estimate of 
Sainte-Beuve as a man and a writer which 
has appeared for some time, and surpasses 
the more recent studies that have come from 
France.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated, 25s. 


The Claimant 


The Tichborne Case Reviewed 
MICHAEL GILBERT 


“Mr. Michael Gilbert, who has had a 
legal training and possesses that excellent 
quality “‘a legal mind,” has little doubt that 
the claimant was in fact Arthur Orton, the 
Wapping butcher, and as such an imposter. 
His narrative of ‘the case is succinct, well 
balanced, and easy to read.’’ HAROLD 
NICOLSON (The Observer). 


“Mr. Gilbert magnificently overcomes 
the difficulty of handling the mass of 
material. His book is short, lucid and full 
of satisfying vignettes of the personalities— 
especially the lawyers.’”’ CHARLES RAY 
(Evening Standard). 


18s, 6d. 











Mr. Knight dislikes laws and rules and what he 
calls sacrificing immediacy to concepts. We must 
learn to substitute the particular for the general, 
action for contemplation. This is why literature 
and art are now ‘sources of truth inferior to none.’ 
I find something emotional and inexact in these 
attitudes. We cannot ‘do without concepts’ (what- 
ever that would mean). Existentialism is an illu- 
minating philosophy precisely through its inven- 
tion of fresh moral concepts; and we need to be 
told more clearly what differentiates Mr. Knight's 
call to action from that which inspired Fascism. 

Mr. Knight says that existentialism is ‘a philo- 
sophy of action considered as a response to the 
immediate.’ He admits that ‘immediate’ must be 
carefully interpreted. He adds, with qualifications, 
that ‘existentialist political thought is founded 
upon Marxism.’ He goes on to say that what we 
now need is a refurbished Marxism, and that to 
provide this may be the great task of existential- 
ism. I found all this very interesting. I agree that 
what the age requires is a refurbished Marxism. 
Existentialism has perhaps some contribution to 
make. But its appeal as a philosophy is at pre- 
sent through its most non-Marxist aspects—its 
dramatic, solipsistic, romantic and anti-social ex- 
altation of the individual. IRIS MURDOCH 


The Liberal Christian 


Essays in Liberality. By Alec R. Vidler. (S.C.M. 
Press, 15s.) 


In this readable volume Dr. Vidler collects ten 
lectures and articles produced during the past ten 
years. Most of them belong to the last two or 
three, so that the book as a whole may be taken 
aS a pronouncement by a distinguished Anglican 
theologian about matters of contemporary im- 
portance and interest. 

Dr. Vidler begins by distinguishing between 
‘Liberalism’ and ‘liberality,’ and evidently wishes 
us to regard him as an exponent of the latter. 
Liberalism was all that Newman attacked and all 
that Mill, Morley, Huxley, Leslie Stephen, Jowett 
and the rest stood for. Its heyday was the nine- 
teenth century, when the debunking of Biblical 
fundamentalism, the deflating of obscurantism, 
the questioning of authority, and intellectual 
‘emancipation’ in general were tasks calling for 
courage and integrity. ‘All these things,’ Dr. 
Vidler concedes, ‘needed to be done. Traditional 
orthodoxy needed to be thoroughly criticised’; 
and many who now take advantage of the liberty 
secured by these pioneers ‘omit to acknowledge 
their debt to those who won it for them.’ But now 
the day is over for the Liberal, ‘ “night is drawing 
nigh” ’; ‘it is no longer his turn’; ‘Liberalism has 
ceased to be original.’ The task of today is no 
longer to destroy prejudice, bigotry and super- 
stition, but to recover a sense of the sovereignty 
and mercy of God. 

What, then, is the ‘liberality’ which Dr. Vidler 
recommends? It is the opposite of fanaticism, 
sectarianism and intransigence; it is open to 
‘new ideas and proposals for reform’; it is 
tolerant, not because all opinions are equally 
doubtful, but because ‘God alone is true’; it seeks 
to expose itself to the full misery and dereliction 
of a godless world : 

It ought at present to be the particular task 
of liberal divines to be getting under the skin 
of the Marxists and Freudians and the linguistic 
philosophers, and to be treading the dark night 
of the intellect which awaits those who go deeply 
into the relativity and sociology of knowledge. 

Charles Gore, who ‘did more than anyone to 
liberalise Catholicism in the Church of England 
by reforming its attitudes to Biblical criticism 
and to the doctrines of Inspiration and Christ- 
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Notes on a Spanish Journey 


‘She writes, I think, with a greater brilliance 
and a greater affection than she has ever 
shown before.’ Elizabeth Nicholas, Sunday 
Times : 
‘A perfectly delightful piece of work, witty, , 
clear, sympathetic.’ Maurice Richardson, 4% 
The Observer + 
Book Society Recommendation 15s > 


DANIELE VARE 


A charming novel by the most delicate of >) 
stylists, Daniele Varé: the story of the way- , 
ward daughter of a diplomat, brought up 
in China by a racketeer. ‘A hauntingly > 
beautiful book’ S. B. Mais, Oxford Mail 15s} 
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A symposium, covering the whole range of ‘D 
French history, on the interaction of gov- ‘} 
ernment and society from the earliest times ‘fh 
to the present day. } 
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and Harry V. Roberts 


STATISTICS: 4 New Approach 


Introductions to statistics have the reputa- 
tion of making dry reading. This one isa J 
really stimulating and fresh approach for b 
the beginner. 


W. J. Reichmann ¢ 
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ology,’ yet failed ultimately in ‘liberality’ because 
his mind became set in ‘ “fixed gladiatorial atti- 
tudes” ’ appropriate to bygone issues. 

In the longest of these essays, ‘History accord- 
ing to the Bible,’ Dr. Vidler shows that the Bible 
gives us no Gifford Lectures about the nature 
and destiny of man; it shows us instead ‘the dark 
and guilty interior of historical existence,’ the 
misery of man without God; but also God work- 
ing for man’s redemption ‘within the conditions 
of our transitoriness.’ Its main lesson is a warn- 
ing against original sinfulness—that is, the in- 
veterate tendency of individuals and nations alike 
to seek power and self-sufficiency. Dr. Vidler’s 
‘liberality’ appears in his treatment of the Old 
Testament myths; he deplores the waste of 
energy in ‘ridiculous debates’ about the historicity 
of the Creation, the Garden of Eden, the Flood, 
etc., and rejoices in the victory of modernists 
over fundamentalists in these matters. These 
myths are not events; they are ‘pointers’ to the 
basic truths about human personality and the 
historical predicament of the natural man. He 
can even describe the Crucifixion as ‘the coming 
to a head of man’s universal protest against God, 
the protest against God that there is in all of 
us ..., the will that we be or make our own 
gods.’ Yet Dr. Vidler’s ‘liberality,’ as indeed we 
should expect, does not permit him to apply this 
sort of interpretation to the miraculous stories 
of the New Testament—to the supernatural 
birth of Christ, the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion. These mean, for him, that history has ‘once 
for all’ been broken through, ‘touched, em- 
braced, broken, ravished, conquered and trans- 
formed by the Eternal.’ In the Incarnation God 
and man were ‘once for all’ completely engaged. 
To see these alleged events as Christian poetry 
would presumably, for Dr. Vidler, be a relapse 
into ‘Liberalism.’ The revealing phrase ‘once for 
all’ indicates, too, that his liberality has not 
opened his mind to the revelations communi- 
cated to large portions of the human race 
through religions other than the Christian. He 
is right, I think, in arguing (in ‘The Future of 
Theology’) that if theology is to be revived it will 
not be by fundamentalists, modernists or trim- 
mers, nor by the sweet reasonableness of culti- 
vated Liberal divines, but by laymen—perhaps 
by laymen from the ‘lower strata’ of society?— 
at any rate by men exposed to all the pitiless 
east winds of our age and bent upon the recovery 
of theological truth. But I find it hard to recon- 
cile his strict orthodoxy with his approval of 
Bultmann, whose ‘demythologising’ of the Gospel 
is, he says, ‘certainly on the target.’ It would be 
interesting to know what Dr. Vidler thinks of 
Professor Braithwaite, who, though a professed 
Christian, appears to hold that Christianity con- 
sists in the decision to live ‘agapeistically,’ while 
the Christian stories are to be entertained as true 
and meaningful myths. If this is ‘liberality’ it is 
a good deal more like Liberalism than Dr. 
Vidler’s main argument would seem to allow. 


There is much else in this book which is 
valuable but which cannot be discussed in a 
short review. Dr. Vidler is excellent on the 
difference, between Holy and Unholy Worldli- 
ness, on the spiritual dangers of the Welfare 
State and on the question of What is Anglican- 
ism? He sees the historic role of the Anglican 
Church as ‘the reconciliation of the Catholic and 
Protestant traditions in the West,’ of the Eastern 
and Western traditions and of the traditional 
faith with ‘new discoveries and modes of thought.” 
But I think what will endear him most to his 
readers is the last, and in a way the least pre- 
tentious, of all these essays: “The Obedience of 
a Christian Intellectual.’. Here his essential 


humility and love for his fellow-creatures comes 
out in his injunctions to the ‘intellectual’ to 
worship, not only in a college or school chapel, 
but in a local church round the corner where 
he must rub up against ‘ordinary, non-intellectual 
human beings’; and in his warning that unless 
the ‘intellectual’ prays regularly ‘he may find that 
he knows a great deal about the arguments for 
the existence of God without knowing God at 
all, or a great deal about the literary criticism 
of the Gospels without knowing Jesus Christ as 
the daily bearer of good news to himself.’ 
Christianity, as Dr. Vidler would be the first to 
agree, will never be revived by books on 
‘liberality, or by demythologising, or by any 
other purely intellectual process; it is revived, it 
already exists, in repentance, discipleship and 
love. Of these Christian indispensables, Dr. Vid- 
ler’s quiet, concluding pages (and not these alone) 
show him to be a true holder and upholder. 

BASIL WILLEY 


New Novels 


63: Dream Palace. By James Purdy. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) 
The Called and the Chosen. By Monica Baldwin. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 
The Mendelman Fire. By Wolf Mankowitz. 
(André Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) 
The Foreign Minister. By Leo Lania. (Peter 
Davies, 13s. 6d.) 
Messrs. Gollancz are an enterprising firm, but 
do they really do their discoveries a good service 
by saddling them with such a monstrous montage 
of puffmanship? Their main method of bouncing 
the young unknown incontinently into the lime- 
light seems to be to enlist two opinions on his work; 
one, from some unheard-of person, is chosen 
for its subjective enthusiasm (e.g. ‘I am still 
shaking from the sheer pity and terror of it-— 
Roger Fishwick); the other, from some widely 
respected but rather détraqué eminence, for its 
sober authority of judgment (‘Our age has at last 
thrown up real genius here’). Splashed boldly 
across the dust-jacket, such pronouncements can 
hardly fail, one would have thought, to arouse 
distaste and incredulity in the average reader. Or 
even if many publishers—for Messrs. Gollancz 
are by no means the only offenders—find them 
effective for ballasting the windy petulance of 
the latest infant ideologue, it is surely suicide to 
foist them on some queer sidling talent whom a 
few devotees have discovered under a stone and 
are jealously guarding against the public acclaim 
which would denature their fragile oddity and 
destroy their own status as devotees? 

James Purdy is undoubtedly a talent of this 
kind and should be treated as such. He cries out 
for the loving attention of the Forrest Reid fan, 
the Charles Williams addict, the specialist in 
arcane diarists and late Gothic tales, That is to 
say, for a very few people he is extremely good. 
I am not one of them, but I admire their rare 
vein of discernment and I see what they mean. 
63: Dream Palace is a Gothic novella, set in New 
York, overwritten and overspiced (as such tales 
should be), and concerned with three people; Park- 
hearst Cratty, Fenton Riddleway and Grainger 
the ‘greatwoman.’ Here and there I thought I 
detected a rather un-Gothic note of self-satire: 
Cratty being a writer who likes to investigate 
the odd and the miserable. (Why do you find 
out all these things about people when they are 
so sad?’ Riddleway demands of him, thereby 
indicting the whole cult of romantic sensational- 
ism in the novel, from Dostoievsky downwards.) 
On the whole, however, the pure Gothic pre- 
dominates, and its formal oddity—unlike that of 
a superficially similar eccentric like Carson 
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McCullers—never attempts to lead us out into 
the general world. None the less, the important 
thing is that there will probably always be those 
few discerning fans to revere the hallmark of a 
Purdy. 

I began The Called and the Chosen with some 
qualms. Quite unworthily, as it turned out, I felt 
it was rather exploiting one’s former status as a 
nun to write a second book about it, particularly 
as the success of J Leap Over the Wall showed 
how avid the public is for anything relating to 
nunhood. But not only is this book quite different 
from its predecessor, it is also even more interest- 
ing. It is in the form of a diary kept by a nun 
from the time she first enters the convent as a 
postulant to her final decision, many years later, 
to go back to the world. It is full of that peculiarly 
monastic sort of humour which has nothing spite- 
ful or complacent about it. The frenchified argot 
of Sister Polycarp, the gossipy black sheep of the 
sisterhood, is delightful, and so is the description 
of that predicament, experienced only in schools, 
churches, or dreams, where one is told not to do 
something—in this case touching the floor as a 
penance—and then is in agony because not quite 
sure if the direction also applies to something 
slightly different later on in the ceremony. 

Reading The Mendelman Fire is an engaging 
experience, rather like buying something from a 
dealer who is equably and cynically aware that 
what he is selling is not much good, and knows 
that you know it, but sells it to you just the same. 
I fancy that Mr. Mankowitz has few illusions 
on this score. In this collection about warm- 
hearted Jewish businessmen and their goings-on, 
one story—set in Russia—seemed to me of real 
quality; the rest very much the mixture as before. 

The Foreign Minister has much to recommend 
it. It is a fictionalised biography of Jan Masaryk, 
the last Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia be- 
fore the curtain descended. The author presents 
his hero without indignation or emotion, but in 
a manner that makes both his ideas and his 
personality extremely sympathetic. It is significant 
that both author and hero remember the old 
Austrian Empire with affection and regret. The 
climax is masterful and harrowing. It should be 
compulsory reading for all politicians and 
ambitious people. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


What’s Your Poison ? 


They Hanged My Saintly Billy. By 
Graves. (Cassell, 21s.) 

A HUNDRED and one years ago this May, Dr. 
William Palmer was executed for the murder of 
John Parsons Cook before a crowd of about 
50,000 people. His last words to the prison 
governor were that he was himself ‘a murdered 
man’; and his mother, whom he had robbed and 
defrauded, exclaimed that they had ‘hanged my 
Saintly Billy.” Yet he was suspected of having 
poisoned no fewer than ten other adults, includ- 
ing his wife and brother and four of his own 
infant children. It was, indeed, the frequency 
with which Dr. Palmer was alleged to slip 
strychnine into other men’s brandy that gave rise 
to the expression : ‘What’s your poison?’ 

Mr. Graves, on the other hand, believes that 
injustice was done to the Doctor. Mr. Graves 
also believes that, guilty or innocent, Billy 
Palmer would make a good subject for a book. 
In this, at least, he is proved completely right. 

The Doctor himself, even without the aid of 
Mr. Graves, could hardly fail; hero and villain 
in one; irredeemably wicked; a ‘nobbler’ of race- 
horses, a liar, a forger. He dishonoured his 
debts. He implicated in his crimes his wife (who 
was virtuous) and his mother (who was not). He 
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fed his drunkard brother with drink while in- 
suring his worthless life for £13,000. But in his 
way he was a healthy rogue. 

He loved his horses, he loved gambling and 
the turf; he loved his brandy, his food and in- 
dulging the other lusts of the flesh, preferably 
with other men’s wives. ‘Your prison cooks,’ he 
told the governor, ‘murder good food.’ ‘I trust, 
replied that long-suffering man, ‘at least they 
do not poison it.’ He went to the gallows without 
admitting his guilt or categorically asserting his 
innocence. It would spoil the story to say how his 
biographer explains this away. But if he was a 
poisoner of men (and not merely of horses), he 
was certainly a more attractive poisoner than any 
we have around these days. 

A picture of mid-Victorian England emerges, 
almost, but not quite, by accident, as Mr. Graves 
tells his story. It was dark, cruel and vicious. 
Most of the people in it were drunk; the medical 
students drank beer for breakfast; Annie Palmer's 
mother drank gin all day; so did brother Walter; 
and as for Uncle Joseph, who begot a child by 
his daughter but was taken off by the brandy 
before he could beget another by his grand- 
daughter, he provoked the Doctor to remark: 
‘I reckon you're the blackest sheep of a tolerably 
vile family, Uncle Joseph; and I don’t hold with 
inbreeding, even in sheep.” The jockeys were 
crooked, the horses were ‘made safe,’ the bookies 
were mostly amateur moneylenders, the maids all 
became mistresses and the abortion rate was high. 
All this was happening in the year of the Great 
Exhibition. One of the doctors who gave evidence 
at the trial had been in practice in the year of 
Waterloo. Yet Dr. Palmer defaulted on his last 
debt a mere fifteen years before my own grand- 
father opened his book and set up his umbrella 
on the turf. Dr. Palmer's world is the limbo 
between history and the present. Its inhabitants 
are still half-alive, its corpses still wriggle, the 
sufferings of its paupers are still on our con- 
sciences. We are involved in it, and Mr. Graves, 
with his genius for revitalising the past, has been 
almost unbearably successful with the half-past. 

Finally, there is the legal drama of Dr. 
Palmer's trial and sentence. Twenty-nine doctors 
gave evidence. Seven maintained that strychnine 
left no trace in the body and that the fact that 
no trace of it could be found in Mr. Cook’s re- 
mains was consistent with a verdict of ‘guilty.’ 
Eleven gave evidence to the contrary and eleven 
more refused to commit themselves. ‘Yet some- 
how,’ says Mr. Graves, ‘the Lord Chief Justice 
expected the atmosphere of science, murky from 
the vapours of twenty-nine discursive intellects, 
to be irradiated and resolved into the pure sky 
of truth by the miraculous intervention of twelve 
respectable traders.’ 

JENNY NASMYTH 


Sporting Life 


Puitip K. Crowe, the author of Diversions of 
a-Diplomat in Ceylon (Macmillan, 30s.), was 
until recently United States Ambassador to Cey- 
lon. Diplomacy may have interested him to a cer- 
tain extent, but all forms of hunting, fishing and 
even exploring interested him much more. The 
very titles of the chapters indicate the born sports- 
man. ‘Leopards in the Moonlight,’ ‘Binoculars 
and Shotguns,’ ‘Guns and Game’ are those of the 
most interesting chapters in the book. It is hard 
for me, who know so well a very different Cey- 
lon to that enjoyed by this distinguished author, 
to pronounce on the merits of his absorbing ac- 
count of the wild animals which inhabit the 
island, the bears, leopards, boars, buffaloes, 
deer, elephants, crocodiles and so on. I myszlf 


was always more interested in the human inhabi- 
tants. I agree with Mr. Crowe over the beauties 
and interest of Kandy, but do not share his en- 
thusiasm for Nuwara Eliya which I| found a sort 
of glorified Cheltenham. When the author leaves 
the subject of sport he is sometimes tempted into 
loose writing. He tells us, for instance, that the 
famous Hindu shrine of Kataragama is a place 
of pilgrimage not only for Buddhists as well as 
Hindus, but also for Moslems and Christians 
who, he says, also worship the seven-headed 
Hindu god, a statement I take leave to doubt. 


GERALD HAMILTON 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


A BLACKBIRD’s song takes a lot of beating. and the 
bird is one that no one would want to be without. 
There is even something to be said for the spring 
challenge of the cock birds around dusk each day 
early in the year, and no doubt they do as much 
good work in the garden as a thrush. Here. however, 
I for one draw the line, They are fond of fruit. I 
sometimes wonder if those who say birds haven't 
much sense of smell or none at all are right. If a 
blackbird doesn’t scent ripeness then he is very, 
very capable of judging ripeness in all kinds of fruit, 
He knows just when to steal strawberries—the hour 
before they are to be picked! He can assess the 
sweetness of cherries, the wine-content of dessert 
gooseberries and blackcurrants. Loganberries and 
raspberries are detected and worked upon with 
feverish haste and incredible greed, at exactly the 
hour when they are ready for lunch. I went up to 
pick a few blackcurrants and gooseberries for a 
pie this evening and found I shared the crop with 
a cock blackbird. He didn’t like it when I saw him 
off and scolded angrily as he went. What havoc he 
had wrought while he had the bushes to himself! 
I thought darkly of the garden gun I once possessed. 


Bus JOURNEY 

One tries to mind one’s own business even although 
one doesn’t have to on a country bus, but the lady 
who took her seat opposite and placed a cardboard 
box by her side looked right through me, | studied 
the passing scene as politely as I could but some- 
thing kept bringing my eyes to that box, It obviously 
contained something out of the ordinary. An in- 
definable atmosphere said so. I thought of white 
mice, but ladies aren't particularly found of mice. 
Guinea pgs? Kittens? I had a feeling that it was 
something more lethal, and my neighbour seemed 
to think so too, for he was plainly trying to X-ray 
the box, and the lady, without looking at him, put 
her hand upon it as though to screen the contents. 
I-looked into the distance, confused at the s'tuation 
arising, but suddenly I knew the answer and felt 
that soon everyone on the bus would know, ‘Excuse 

e, I said at length, ‘but the contents of your box 
are escaping.’ The feigned abstraction went im- 
mediately. ‘Oh dear!’ she exclaimed, as she sprang 
up and rang the bell. The bus stopped and she was 
off with her box like an escaping felon. ‘What was 
that in aid of?’ asked the bewildered conductor. 
I pointed to the bees on the window frame, a dozen 
of them or more, vanguard of an escaping swarm. 


THe PARTNERSHIP 

‘Remember ole Bill that lived near Church "Ouse? 
Well, ‘im an’ Tom Jones went in partnership 
repairin’ property. Bill was a brickie an’ Tom a 
carpenter. Tom got on the Council an’ in them days 
committees was ‘eld whenever they took the notion. 
Bill an’ Tom started pointin’ the big chimney stack 
at the corner. Tom ‘eld the ladder while Bill got up 
to the chimney, but never lashed it to the lower one. 
After a while Tom remembered a committee. “I got 
to go, Bill,” ’e said, “Back a’dinnertime.” I was 
Paintin’ near by an’ thought I ‘eard somebody 
shoutin’ round about one o’clock but couldn't make 
out who it was or where it come from. About ‘alf 
past three, when Bill was dancin’ mad an’ frothin’ at 
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the mouth, Tom comes back. Just remembered, ’e ’ad. 
“What’s up?” ’e asks, soft-like. “Old that ladder so 
I can get down!” yells Bill. Down ’e comes with 
’alf a bucket of mortar an’ puts the lot right over 
Tom’s ’ead, That finished the partnership. Bill the 
Bucket ’e was called after that!’ 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 110. P. H. WILLIAMS 
(Pittsburgh Gazette, 1911) 


BLACK (4 men) 
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WHITE (10 men) 








WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Sells: 
R-K B 7, threat Kt (6)-Q 5. 1... Kt-B4ch; 2 Kt-Q 3. 

... Kt x P ch; 2 Kt (4)-Q 5. 1... Kt else ch; 
2 Kt (6)}-Q 5. 1... Kt x R; 2 Q-K 4. Good example 
of ‘correction’ theme combined with cross-checks. 
Random discovered checks by Black knight allow the 
threat, Kt (6)-Q 5, to be executed. Black therefore 
‘corrects’ this error in his play by giving checks that 
prevent this mate. only to find that he has now 
permitted a different mate. 

* 


The Caro Kann used to be regarded as a dull defence 
played to get a draw. I certainly held this view strongly 
and thought it a repulsive opening, whether one was 
Black or White. Like most other lines, however, it has 
been rejuvenated in recent years and now often leads to 
lively and exciting play of which the following complex 
and difficult game is a good example. 

Whiie, MiKENAS Black, BANNIK 
Opening, Caro Kann 


1P-K4 P-Q B3 17 Kt x Kt Q x Kt 
2P-Q4 P-Q4 18 Q-B4!(i) Kt-K 2 
3P-KS(a) B-B4 19 Ki-R 5 P-BS(/) 
4Kt-K2 P-K 3 20 Kt x P K-B2 

5 Kt-B4 P-K R 3 (b) 21 B-K 3 P-Kt4 

6 P-QB3 P-B4 22 Q-K 2 Q-K B4 
7P x P?(c) Kt-QB3?(d) 23 R-Q2(k) B-Kt2 

8 B-Q3 Q-B2 24QR-Q! P-R 3 

90-0 B-K 5 (e) 25 P-Kt 3 B-K4 

10 Kt-Q 2 P-K Kt 4 26 R-Q7 K-B 3?(/) 
11BxB P x B(/) 27 Kt-Kt 2! Kt-Q 

12 Kt-R 5 QxP 28 Ki-R4 Q-R4 

13 Kt-B 4! QxP 29 B-BI Q-K I 

14Q-K 2 P-Kt 5 RI) Kt! PxR 

15 Kt-Kt 3 P-B 4 (2) 31Qx*x KKtP_ Black exceeded 
16R-Q1(h) Kt-K 4? the time limit (sm) 


(a) Generally thought to be slightly inferior to Kt-Q B 3 or 
P x P. We now get a French Defence type of formation. with the 
gain to Black of having developed his Q B. 

(6) Unnecessary, since 6 P-K Kt 4 is met by 6... B-K 5; 
(7 P-K B 3?, Q-R Sch). He should play P-Q B 4 at once 

(c) Better 7B Q3 

(d) Wrong order. 7... Q-B 2!; 8 B-Kt 5 ch, Kt-B 3; 9 O-O. 
B x P; 10 Q-K 2, Kt-K 2; gives Black an excellent game. 

(e) Now9... Kt x P is met by B x P, followed by Ki x QP 


and 9 Q x P by 10 R-K 1. 
wii. P x Kt; is preferable, e.g. 12 B-B 2, Q x P; 13 
K:-B 3, Q- 'B 2; 14R- K 1 and the game is about equal. 
fis. Kt-K 4; then 16 Kt x Kt Q x Kt; 17 B-K 3, 


(g) I 
hreat B-Q 4 ‘and White has much the better game. 

(pA) If 16 B-K 3. then 16 Q-K 2. Text threatens 17 B-K 3 
after which Q-K 2 is refuted by Kt-Q 6 ch. Black's best answer 
is 16... P-Kt 4!: 17 Ki-R 3: P-R 3; though White's position 
s still superior 

(i) Threatening 17 B-B 4!. Q x B; 18 Q x P ch Kt-K 2 
(18... B-K 2; 19 Kt x BP); D Ki-R'S! and wine 

Gi) Curious ‘echo of his 14th move, again poe a W Kt 
He must play this because of threat of B-B bu: it leaves him 
with a lost game, his position being inferior 4. the ending as wel 
as the middle game 

(k) Better 23 R-Q 7! White feared 23 . P-K 4; in reply, but 
this is met by 24Q x Q Kt P! Text is, however good enough. 

(/) 26...B x Kt; is essential, but after 27 B x B White — 
still win, eg. 27 Q R-B I; 28 B-Q 6, K R-K |; 29 Q-K 
with threat of Q. x ’ P or Q- R 7 or Q-Kt 6. 

(m) One way of resigning! He must give up the queen to avoid 
mate, since 31 . . . Q-K 3; is met by 32 Q-Kt 6 mate 
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Westminster 


Wonderland 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 384 
Report by Guy Hadley 


A prize of six guineas was offered for an extract from Lewis Carroll's posthumous masterpiece, 
Alice in the House of Commons. 


It is not easy to catch that inverted Dodgson 
logic, puns and all, which has left so many readers 
quite persuaded that truth really does lie waiting 
on the other side of the glass. There were many 
sly strokes, but fewer entries which presented the 
whole gobbet of cunningly contrived absurdity. 
Most competitors wisely refused to begin at the 
beginning, go on till they came to the end, and 
then stop, and lost themselves properly in the 
Westminster croquet-ground. From W. K. 
Holmes, Alice learned that ‘MP’ stands for ‘Most 
Peculiar,’ and ‘isn’t it most peculiar that they must 
all stand before they can sit?’ J. A. Lindon con- 
verted Jabberwocky into Hanseasy : 

Fed up, I scarcely umprehend 

What soums a lot of tripe and grouse. 

Another cut? I don’t prattend, 

But nop and snoober in the House. 
Great play was made with tape, tapping and 
Taper, and Rab was heard to say, as he hurried off 
to receive his Earldom: “Tape? That reminds me 
of something’ (R. James). Aurea Rolfe had a good 
Hatter’s ending: ‘When we are all at sea, we go 
to the country’; but, alas, she went on far too 
long. I liked Vera Telfer’s opening: ‘ “No room! 
No room!” said the Privy Seal, waving his flip- 
pers.’ Douglas Hawson had Alice announcing that 
she sat by the bay window, and then: ‘ “The 
Honourable Member for Bay Window,” an- 
nounced the Speaker, looking fiercely at Alice.’ 
Michael Ralph produced a sympathetic Prime 
Minister who assured Alice that, as a back- 
bencher, he had believed as many as six impos- 
sible things during Question Time. My heart goes 
out to the competitor who sadly remarked that, for 
him, it was always jam yesterday, jam tomorrow, 
but never jam today. Better luck tomorrow. 

Summing up for the White Rabbit of Gower 

Street, my conclusion is that the gift of reconcil- 
ing the spacious fantasies of Victorian Carroll 
with the asperities of our Space Machine age went 
out to sea with the Lobster Quadrille. O seasick 
omnia, to drive a nail in the Gryphon. I think 
G. J. Blundell had the authentic touch for two 
guineas, and the same for Granville Garley. One 
guinea each to R. Kennard Davis (somebody else 
must take his head off) and D. R. Peddy. 


PRIZES 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
‘Why is it,’ asked Alice, ‘that the Speaker does so 
little speaking?’ 
‘For the same reason as the Whips do so little 


whipping,’ replied the Death-Watch Beetle, giving so 
loud a click that he almost fell from the bench in 
which he was ensconced. 

‘And why is a member of the Left wing so often 
referred to as a Right Honourable Member?’ Alice 
enquired. 

‘Obviously because he thinks the Left is right,’ said 
the Death-Watch Beetle. 

‘And why do they have a gentleman schoolmaster?’ 
pursued Alice, 

‘When is an Usher not an Usher?’ asked the Book- 
Worm, peering out from a copy of Hansard. 

‘When he’s a Black Rod,’ he answered, before any- 
body else could speak. 

‘And when is a Black Rod not a Black Rod?’ he 
went on, even more quickly. 

‘I give it up,’ said Alice. 

‘Oh, you mustn’t do that, or you'll never be sum- 
moned to the other place,’ said the Book-Worm. 

‘I mean I give the riddle up,’ rejoined Alice. 

‘When it’s a Gentleman Usher,’ cried the Book- 
Worm, triumphantly. 

‘I think that’s rather silly,’ said Alice. 

“Well, what did you expect to find here?” demanded 
the Book-Worm. ‘Wisdom?’ 


(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


‘But why do they use such long words and why 
do they go on so?’ asked Alice, who was becoming 
bored. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Hansard, ‘He is about to move 
the motion.’ 

‘About time too,’ said Alice, rather crossly, ‘things 
have been at a standstill for hours.” 

‘Then the House will divide,’ added Hansard. 

Alice peered down curiously at the floor of the 
chamber beneath and decided that if the House 
did divide the fat MP, who kept muttering ‘Resign’ 
in his sleep, would be very awkwardly placed, when 
someone bellowed, ‘I spy strangers!’ 

‘That means us,’ gasped Hansard, turning paler 
than a white paper. 

‘Rubbish,’ said Alice firmly. ‘I am Nor a stranger. 
I am a citizeness (is there such a word, she wondered) 
of this realm and I DEMAND . . 

But before she could finish. there was a rushing 
noise, from which dismal shouts of ‘Who Goes 
Home?’ ‘Sit Down,’ ‘Shut Up’ emerged at intervals. 
Seizing Hansard, who was shaking violently, she 
cried, ‘I’ll shake you if you go on shaking!’ . . . and 
she shook . . . and shook . . . and, after all, Han- 
sard was just a scrap of waste paper dancing before 
the idle wind. 

(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 

‘Who are those people sitting opposite each other?’ 
asked Alice. 

‘The Parties,’ replied the Queen; ‘the Make- 
Millions and Greatskills.’ 
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‘They don’t look very amusing parties!’ said Alice 
‘Don’t they eat anything?’ 
=. ‘Only their words,’ said the Queen; ‘and Humble 

‘And don’t they play anything?’ 

‘Only Follow-my-leader—sometimes"’ 

“Who’s that funny creature in the wig?’ 

‘Hush! The Squeaker! “Every squeaker squeaks to 
the Squeaker, but the Squeaker never squeaks.” 
That’s the rule!’ 

Just then a Member hurried in, leading Bill the 
Lizard. 

‘Mr. Squeaker,’ he said, ‘I beg leave to introduce 
this Bill. Squeaker—Bill: Bill—Squeaker.’ 

‘Throw him out!’ shouted the Greatskills. 

‘Guillotine him!’ shouted the Make-Millions. 

‘O dear"’ cried Alice, ‘what will they do to him?’ 

‘Chop him about, probably,” said the Queen, ‘and 
send him Upstairs for a mending.’ 

*What’s Upstairs?’ 

‘Where Bills go to be mended when they’re passed; 
and Members too, when they’re past mending.’ 

Just then the Members shouted ‘Divide!’ 

“What does that mean?’ asked Alice. 

‘Eyes one way—Nose the other!’ 

‘O dear! Don’t they get mixed up afterwards” 

‘Only if someone catches the Squeaker’s eye by 
mistake!’ 

(D. R. PEDI*Y) 

‘This way,’ whispered the Pink Salmon. ‘New) 
statesmen sit here. And stateswomen,’ he added, as} 
the Fat Gentleman Doctor whom Alice had seen 
leaving the Other Plaice rose to speak. 

‘I want to talk, he began, when a Thin Lady 
Doctor from behind Alice called out, ‘You haven't 
caught the Speaker’s eye.’ At this the Speaker 
removed his right eye (‘He’s blind in the left one, 
hissed the Pink Salmon) and tossed it to the Fat 
Doctor, who proceeded *. . . about the Alimentary 
Canal. We all know that when we wake up feeling 
rotten, it’s not just that our bowels aren't... 

‘It’s all this fighting,’ broke in the Thin Doctor, 
‘and as I've said before .. . 

‘The Alimentary Canal,’ resumed the Fat Doctor, 
‘is blocked, and not a barge or cutter can get 
through ery 

‘Marge or butter,” said the Thin Doctor again, 
‘what's it matter which? Just the same, and more so if 
your gastric juices are flowing properly .. 

‘Order, Order, ORDER!!!’ called the Speaker, and 
kept calling ‘Order!’ louder and louder, until Alice 
saw that he was rapidly turning into a Loud Speaker. 
‘Sound the division bell,’ he called, whereupon the 
members all rushed through the doors marked ‘Eyes’ 
and ‘Nose.’ 

SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 387 
Set by David Yates Mason 

The usual prize is offered for a Song of the 
Hebrides suitable for the time when a guided 
missile range will be operating on South Uist. 
Limit: 20 lines. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
387, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 23. 
Results on August 2. 











1 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 948 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Flowers for Homer on occasion? (7) 1 Actually, it’s true! (9) é 
5 No commission after this, in the outdoor 2 Said about a morsel; it’s heavenly (7). 
market (4, 3). . : 3 Come, thanks, within (9). 
- —— and tie! G4) a mechanical manner (5). 4 But the seat doesn’t go quite far enough (4). d 
magine, gratis! ) : “ee : : 
11 They seem to be always making exclamations of 5 io feels the strain of music-making, evidently 
12 Ps ema hal unfriendly way (8). 6 by poultry-farmer’s favourite cake, no doubt 14 
14 All return to be beautiful (5). (5). ; 
15 Outrageous in a distinguished way (9). 7 Go about in a pair of spectacles in the Italian 
18 I seem nude, each might say in a fury (9). port (7). 1 
20 ‘He that has —— within his own clear breast’ 8 The Sappers are here (5). 
(Milton) (5). 13 Where’s the nearest chiropodist? this tyro might 
22 Where the bell-ringers might get a drink at a inquire (10). 
charge (4-4). ‘ 16 Gingerbread of the highest quality (4-5), ae 
24 > bans Sie but love in it would make one 47 Title sale (anag.) (9). : 
che ; 19 All up in rising spirits for a duck (7). 
26 A dire song, rendered bombastically (9). . 
27 Writer from whom to expect at least one maxim ~ Subew ws tn Panne 9 perhaps (7). ° 
(5). 4 F 
28 ‘Of all tales ’tis the ——... Because it makes us 23 Move to get lambskin (5). 
smile’ (Byron) (7). 25 ‘One morn a —— at the gate of Eden stood, i) 
29 Gratify (7). disconsolate’ (Moore) (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on July 23 and addressed: Crossword No. 948, 99 Gower St., London, W 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Solution on July 26 


The winners of Crossword No. 946 are: Miss J. M. S. Gerry, 17 Grange 
Park, Ealing, W5, and Mrs. PAULIN, 26 Victoria Road, Oxford. 


Solution to No. 946 on page 74 
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THE STERLING LEAK 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


SoME extraordinary claims have 
been made of the importance of the 
new exchange regulation for- 
bidding UK residents to buy dollar 
securities except from other UK residents. It has 
been held to be the most important Treasury 
decision since the great convertibility debate of 
1952, a turning point in the sterling area, a 
fundamental strengthening of the position of 
sterling. Personally it gave me a good—and much 
needed—laugh. I had lately been reading the 
eighth annuai report of the International 
Monetary Fund which seemed to come straight 
out of cloud-cuckoo-land. They were so pleased 
with Great Britain for not going back to import 
restrictions during the Suez crisis that they seemed 
to think that we are now ‘gradually approaching’ 
a regime of full convertibility. Well, the new 
exchange regulation gives the lie to that extra- 
ordinary idea. It is, of course, a move back to 
more restriction—not a move forward to more 
freedom. The authorities have at last realised that 
to keep the £ pegged at $2.80 needs more controls 
and that full convertibility means a floating rate 
of exchange or devaluation. In point of fact 
Europe is now approaching a period of dangerous 
exchange instability. The mark is seriously under- 
valued and the franc over-valued. What will 
happen to sterling when the inevitable revalua- 
tions are made? Against the dollar the £ has 
been holding up fairly well but Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, one-time economic adviser to the 
Treasury, has recently put it on record that ‘the 








COMPANY MEETING 


AULT & WIBORG 


RECORD SALES 





Tue 23rd annual general meeting of Ault & Wiborg 
Limited was held on July 5 in London, Mr Angus 
J. A. Kennedy, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1957:— 

The year under review has once again been a year 
of steady expansion both in regard to sales and to 
our range of products which now covers a very wide 
field and serves many industries. The sales were 
again a record for the Group. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Our earnings have not kept pace with our 
increasing sales. Normally, with our substantial fixed 
overheads spread over a greater volume of sales, it 
would be expected that earnings would show a per- 
centage increase greater than that in sales. Actually, 
however, while sales have increased during the past 
two years by 18% earnings in the same period are 
down by 20%. 

I feel that the above figures provide concrete 
evidence of our continued efforts to avoid as long 
as possible the passing on to our customers of the 
ever increasing costs of labour, overheads and raw 


*materials, 


The Group earnings for the year are £445,401 
against £511,026 for the previous year. The Com- 
pany’s earnings are £442,203 compared with £501,894. 

The directors recommend a transfer to reserve of 
£100,000 (making the total reserves and balances of 
profit and loss of the Group £1,158,167) and an 
Ordinary dividend of 25 per cent. 

Despite reduced earnings, 
profit for the year is increased. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: I am 
pleased to be able to report that both sales and 
earnings for the first quarter of the current year are 
in excess of both sales and earnings for the similar 
period last year. 

The report was adopted. 


taxation based on 


wrraa 


best thing that can be said for sterling today is 
that foreigners are so anxious to avoid holding it 
that the technical position of the exchange market 
is oversold.’ 

* 7 - 


But to come back to Mr. Thorneycroft’s new 
exchange regulation. It has been the postwar 
policy of the British Government to step the 
transfer of British ‘resident’ capital into invest- 
ment outside the sterling area unless it could be 
shown that the project strengthened the balance 
of payments of the sterling area. In other words, 
it has been opposed to the transfer of UK funds 
for the purpose of financing additional ‘portfolio’ 
investment in dollar securities. In theory you and 
I could only buy a dollar stock if another UK 
resident were the seller. There was, so to speak, a 
British pool of dollar securities in which we all 
gambled or invested to our heart's content. If 
there were more buyers than sellers the invest- 
ment dollar premium went up to tempt the sellers 
out into the market. The pool was replenished 
from time to time by the influx of dollars from 
some special security deal—like the payment of 
compensation by Mexico to the shareholders of 
Mexican Eagle. Otherwise it was static. That was 
the theory, but in practice there was a continual 
flow of dollar securities into this pool through the 
leaks in the sterling exchange controls in overseas 
trading centres like Kuwait and Hong Kong. A 
Kuwaiti, or an arbitrageur using a Kuwaiti name, 
could exchange sterling for dollars, paying a 
premium, in the free (i.e. black’) market, turn the 
dollars into dollar securities and resell the 
securities in London, where the prevailing invest- 
ment dollar premium gave him a good profit. The 
dollars which the Kuwaiti-arbitrageur bought in 
the first place probably came out of an oil or 
shipping transaction and would have found their 
way into the central dollar reserves of the UK if 
they had not been diverted into these security 
transactions. The ‘loss’ which the reserves were 
suffering, according to Mr. Alan Day, reader in 
economics at London University who studies this 
question closely, amounted to about £35 to £40 
million a year from 1953 to 1955, but since the 
boom in Canadian stocks developed in 1956 the 
outflow rose sharply to an annual rate of £70 
million and in the early months of 1957 to a rate 
of over £100 million a year. The Financial Times 
has given figures which certainly support Mr. 
Day’s alarmist estimates of the dollar leak in 
recent months. But let us not indulge in any false 
indignation. The UK residents buying these 
securities have made excellent investments in 
Canada or the US which will help our balance of 
payments in due course. Of course Mr. Nehru and 
Dr. Nkrumah would have liked to see the 
money flow to investment in India and Ghana, 
but private investors obviously prefer North 
America where they can see better ‘growth’ and 
security for their money. And who would deny 
that British capital is not better employed in that 
way than lying idle in unproductive go!ld and 
dollars at the bank? 

* * ° s 

The stopping of the ingenious Kuwaiti arbi- 
trage racket in dollar securities has had the 
immediate effect of improving the rate for security 
sterling from $2.624 to $2.70 and raising the 
investment dollar premium from 6} per cent. to 
12 per cent. (after 15 per cent.). If the dollar 
pool is not to be freely replenished in future it 
is natural that the dollar premium should rise, 
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but at 12 per cent. or more some sellers may well 
appear, especially if Wall Street reacts. The 
improvement in security sterling merely marks 
the breaking of its link with the dollar premium 
which the arbitrageurs created by their switching 
operations. Security sterling will now move 
independently, the rate being governed largely 
by the US buying or selling of UK securities. All 
varieties of sterling responded to this brave 
Treasury recourse to stricter exchange control, 
but let it not be supposed that all the leaks have 
been stopped. Kuwaitis will still be able to 
exchange sterling for dollars in the free market: 
so will Chinese in Hong Kong and Syrians in 
Beirut. Resident sterling is still free to move about 
the sterling area and if its official exchange value 
is considered too high a hundred black markets 
will blossom. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 





IN the excitement this week over the 
\ ™ mew exchange rules for dollar 

ee? ‘securities no one dared to suggest 
LS. that the gilt-edged market might be 
able to lift its head if the flight from sterling 
securities is to be stopped. WAR LOAN actually 
touched a new low at 67;%, but improved later 
and I detect a more hopeful feeling in the market. 
The ‘shorts’ were definitely better. Can this be the 
turning point? The dollar premium which jumped 
from 6} per cent. to 12 per cent. at the end of 
last week soared to 15 per cent. on Monday and 
then fell back to 12 per cent. The strength of 
Wall Street was, of course, a factor in the London 





COMPANY MEETING 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING 


RECORD TURNOVER 

The annual general meeting of Millars’ Timber 
& Trading Co. Ltd., was held on July 10 in London, 
Mr. C. T. Pott presiding. 

The following is an extract from the directors’ 
circulated statement for the year 1956: 

As forecast last year, costs of all our activities 
increased, and it was necessary to absorb an im- 
portant part of them, resulting in lower margins 
and consequent lower total surplus, notwithstanding 
that turnover was an all-time record. The effect is 
reflected in the Group trading surplus, which fell 
from £531,772 to £419,214. The net Group profit 
was £51.930 down at £146,649. 

Trade in Jarrah and Karri timber in Australia, in 
both the home and export trades, suffered a setback 
in 1956. Both trades were affected by increased pro- 
duction costs and trading in Australia had to face 
a decline in building activity. The export trade main- 
tained its volume. The shipping position was difficult 
and freight rates reached one of the highest points 
ever recorded. They have now fallen from their peak, 
but are still very high for carrying our class of 
commodity. 





Our merchanting activities in Western Australia, 
and in the Eastern States, which cover dealing in 
timbers other than our own production, together with 
building materials, etc., well maintained their posi- 
tion, and satisfactory profits were earned. Our United 
Kingdom trading diminished somewhat during 1956. 

Millars’ Machinery Company again achieved in- 
creased turnover, and nearly 60 per cent. of its total 
sales were exported which, again, is a record figure. 
Trading surplus increased satisfactorily. Our Belgian 
Company continued to improve its trade in general 
hardwoods. 

Taking the Group’s trading as a whole, it seems 
that results for 1957 will not be so good as for 1956. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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rise in dollar stocks, but I would expect selling to 
develop on tue first sign of a Wall Street reaction. 
Many holders will want to take advantage of the 
unexpected premium profit if they are dissatisfied 
with their holdings. For example, the outlook for 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL is nv. so rosy now that the 
copper price is so low and the US Government 
has refused to buy part of the company’s 
expanded nickel output. Yet Nickel rose 104 
points on the premium boost. The price naturally 
was not held. The Canadian oils—iIMPERIAL and 
BRITISH AMERICAN—and the __ utilities—INTER- 
NATIONAL UTILITIES, BC POWER, etc.—together 
with the pipe-line stocks will, I imagine, be more 
tenaciously held for their growth prospects, but 
some of the more doubtful gambles should be 
sold. I would expect the dollar premium to settle 
down below its current level. 
* * * 

Part of the mystery of CANADIAN EAGLE has been 
cleared up: it is classified as a dollar stock. It 
can no longer be bought by Americans and used 
as security sterling. This has caused the price to 
fall back and it will of course react to any further 
fall in the dollar premium. The mystery of 
ULTRAMAR was also partly cleared up by the 
chairman at the annual meeting. There has been 
a very important oil discovery in one of the 
company’s (Mercedes) fields. In another area, 
over which the company acquired an option from 
the Shell group, oil has been found and when the 
option is exercised Mercedes will have a ‘long, 
arduous and expensive task of exploration before 
it.” In Canada a subsidiary is busy exploring an 
extensive acreage in partnership with the Gold- 
fields group and Apex. Ultramar may have a big 
future but it will take time and a lot of money 


a speculative favourite and as I write have 
touched 100s. 
* * 

The boomlet in consumer trade shares was 
revived this week on the rumour that DEBENHAMS 
will outbid Mr. Fraser for BARKERS. The latter 
rose sharply to over 105s. Industrials generally 
were firm, even paper shares, about which I do 
not feel bullish. Brewery shares have become a 
firmer market. GUINNESS is raising its prices and 
WHITBREAD is threatening to do the same. Trade 
has been good, said Colonel Whitbread, but it 
will have to improve still further to cover rising 
expenses. Meanwhile the Colonel invites other 
brewing companies to come under the Whitbread 
umbrella, that is, to sell him a parcel of shares 
and prevent others from getting control. Those 
who feel in danger of being taken over should 
think carefully, he says, whether it would not be 
in their interest to be associated with a company 
which will ensure control remaining in the hands 
of a few men determined ‘to operate the group 
on the best principles of private enterprise’ and 
‘to maintain profits at the same pace as the 
velocity of inflation.’ It all sounds very aggressive 
and go-ahead. The Colonel foreshadows the 
maintenance of the 24 per cent. dividend (earn- 
ings were over 40 per cent.) and at 84s. the ‘A’ 
shares yield 5.65 per cent. Unlike Whitbreads the 
directors of Guinness believe in having invest- 
ments outside the brewing trade. They have con- 
trol of Callard and Bowser (butterscotch) and 
recently acquired an interest in Slough Estates. 
Other ventures are said to be following. At 
43s. 9d. the 10s. shares yield exactly the same as 
Whitbreads, namely 5.65 per cent. and the divi- 
dend cover is 1.6 against 1.7. You can take your 
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CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY, the largest 
owners of offices in the City, is an investment | 
have often recommended, being a fair hedge 
against inflation. It was annoying that it should 
have reduced its dividend from 94 per cent. to 9 
per cent. last year, but if the investor had retained 
the preference shares allotted to him free in 1955 
his income would now be equivalent to 114 per 
cent. on his shares against 10 per cent. prior to 
that bonus. The company has now virtually com- 
pleted the rebuilding of its properties damaged 
in the blitz but this does not mean the end of its 
expansion. The chairman said that it would seize 
Opportunities of new building not necessarily in 
the City. He was actually hopeful of some reduc- 
tion in building costs in the next few years. The 
current year’s increased rental income should 
cover the 9 per cent. dividend (which was just 
short-earned last year) and the increasing money 
value of its fine new offices in the City might 
justify a lower yield basis for the shares, which 
at 33s. is nearly 54 per cent. Passing from offices 
to flats, the Rent Act will bring considerable 
benefit to LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND LEASE- 
HOLD, Owners and managers of Key Flats. About 
60 per cent. of the company’s residential proper- 
ties (comprising 80 per cent. of the total) were 
rent-controlled. Their tenants have _ received 
notices of increases in rent averaging between 30 
per cent. and 40 per cent. Previously the flats were 
subsidised out of the profits from shops, offices 
and factories, for they have been maintained in 
first-class repair. The extra flat revenue will there- 
fore rebound straight to the benefit of the profit 
and loss account. The market has largely dis- 
counted this prospect, the 10s. shares at 33s. 3d. 
yielding 44 per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend. 





to prove it. Fortunately finance can be found from choice, but I think Guinness is wiser in investing I think that shareholders at any rate should 
internal resources. The shares will continue to be _ outside beer. not sell. 
HOLIDAY relicf work for shorthand and copy SOCIAL WORK CANCER PATIENT (571256). Poor man (76) 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


typists, and clerks, few davs a week or longer. 
—Details, Cranbourn 
St., Leicester Sq. GER. 3249. 


PART-TIME ASSISTANT SECRETARY (about 


Agency, 42 Cranbourne 


and salary £400 to 


BURNLEY COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
AND CITIZEN'S ADVICE BUREAU. 
TIME ORGANISING SECRETARY 
£550 according to quali- 
fications and experience, these to be stated in 


not many weeks to live. Courageous wife suflers 
with heart trouble and also nurses mentally de- 
fective son. Extra nourishment needed. Please 
help us to care for them (also thousands of 
other sad cases). Jewellery welcomed 
Nationa! Society for Cancer Relief (Dept. G.7) 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


FULL- 
required, 











1s. extra. Classified Advertisement | 21-39) required. The Regent Institute, 9 Palace 

Department, The Spectator Ltd., Gate, London, W.8 

99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires Senior Assistant in Arabic Sec- 
tion. (British subject.) Responsible primarily for 
effective presentation (i.e. announcements, pro- 
gramme trailing, etc.) and publicising of Arabic 
programmes and supervision of daily pro- 
gramme schedule. Practical interest in the Arab 
wortd and knowledge of written and spoken 
Arabic important. Salary £1,205 (possibly higher 
if aualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,535 p.a. max Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G.268 ‘Spt.*) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days 


H.M. TREASURY. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners invite applications for at least two 
posts of ECONOMIC ASSISTANT. The 
appointments are initially for five vears (or less 
by arrangement). Age at least 2! and prefer- 
ably under 30 on Ist July, 1957. Candidates must 
have at ieast a Second Class Honours degree in 
Economics or a related subject. Applications will 
be considered from those taking their degrees 
this summer. Salary (according to age and ex- 
perience): £605-£1,055 (men); £605-£980 (women). 
Women’s pay being improved to reach equality 
with men’s by 1961. F.S.S.U. applies. Particulars 
and application form from Secretary, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting No. 4715/57/9. Completed 
application forms should be returned by 12th 
August, 1957, Candidates who applied in re- 
sponse to the recent similar advertisement need 
not re-apply. 





_ SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 946 

ACROSS.—1 Shot silk, 5 Misfit. 9 Mentally. 
10 Sterne. 12 Treads. 13 Flag days. 15 Boule- 
vardier. 18 Hardley Cross. 23 Namepart. 
24 Mother, 26 Totter. 27 Tartarus. 28 Codist. 
29 Guaranty. 

DOWN.—1 Samite, 2 Ounces. 3 Stand to. 4 
Lily. 6 Integer. 7 Formalin. 8 Treasure. 11 
Glovers. 14 Players, 16 Phonctic, 17 Animated, 
19 Lappets. 20 Scooter. 21 Charon. 22 Crusty. 
25 Babu. 





Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 


WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH, Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of General Sec- 
retary to the British Naticnal Committee of 
W.A.Y. Commencing salary not more than 
£1,000—salary range between £800 and £1,200; 
superannuation. The appointment is open to 
men and women with wide experience in inter- 
national affairs and British youth work. The 
appointment to be taken up by arrangement in 
the late Autumn.—Applications, with curricu- 
lum vitae, to the Chairman at No. 3 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.1 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 2 
columns can normally be accepted up to Wed- 
nesday morning for publication the same week. 


UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 


ST, DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, Car- 
diganshire. PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY. The 
College Council invite applications for this post 
by July 31st, 1957. Particulars from the Prin- 
cipal. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





TAUBER MEMORIAL 
WIGMORE HALL 
Wigmore Street, W.1 
MONDAY, JULY 15th, at 
RICHARD TAUBER 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
COMPETITION 
Third (1957) Award 
FINAL AUDITIONS 
for twelve selected candidates. 
ADMISSION FREE by Ticket, obtainable from 


Secretary, Anglo-Austrian Music Society, 139 
Kensington High Street, London, W.8. (Please 


2.30 





enclose stamped and addressed envelope.) 


application soon as possible to 38 Colne Road, 
Burnley. 


LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. Annual 
event at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sq. 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


BRIGHTON ART GALLERY, Church Street. 
THE INFULENCE OF WALES IN PAINTING 
from the 18th century to the present day, 29th 
JUNE to 11 AUGUST, Weekdays, 10-7. Sun- 
days, 2.30-7. Admission free. 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadoria!l Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
EUROPEAN MASTERS — BONNARD, 
BOUDIN, CASSATT, CHAGALL, DEGAS, 
MATISSE. MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR. 
ROUAULT, SISLEY, VAN DONGEN, WYND- 
HAM LEWIS, etc. All the Exhibits are for sale. 
Admn. Free. Opens Sth June. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-12.30. 

*SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission Is. 6d. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations. London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 3351. 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton 
Street, W.1. A GROUP OF CONTEM- 
PORARY FRENCH PAINTERS. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Sidney 
Nolan. Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings 
from 1947-1957. Weekdavs 11-6, Sundavs 2-6. 
Closed Mondavs. Admission Free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 











PERSONAL 
BRAND NEW electric blanket, originally cost 
£4 19s. 6d., will sell for 52s. 6d.—Box No. 
1082. 


DON'T HAVE a coming-out bal) this season 
Have a staying-in party with a few bottles of 


Duff Gordon’s E! Cid Sherry, You'll never want 
to leave home 

EIDERDOWNS RECOVERED and cut lengths 
of materials for all furnishing purposes. Moder- 
ate making charges for curtains, bedspreads and 
covers Please write Stating requirements 

C. M. DUCK, Furnishing Fabrics, 51 High 
St., Godalming. Tel.: Godalming 2466. 
EVERY FLAT looking meal can be greatly 
improved with a little Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 

FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. 


Details, quantities and values to Box 99. 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
the “SPECTATOR.” Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street. W.C.1. with remittance by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication 


HOLIDAYS FOR ELDERLY FOLK in the 
peace and beauty of the Herts countryside 
Newlands,’ Langley Hill, King’s Langley, offers 
special care and entertainment from 10 guineas 
inclusive. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses 
by Blackstones. specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of casy payments write 
David Blackstone. W.1 (Telephone GER. 2531) 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993.) Branches in main towns 








a 

—— 
gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand in 
a week, written with the alphabet. Fast. 
pronetic, easy to read, Please write for the 


free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(S8), Hills Road, Cambridge 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertaz, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide's reputation for complete independence is 
strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 


PINEHURST CONVALESCENT HOME, 





Micklieham, Tel.: Dorking 3034. 600 ft. above 
sea level. JUST OPENED. Matron, WEST- 
MINSTER HOSPITAL TRAINED. BRO- 
CHURE ON REQUEST 
SCIENCE-RELIGION. Could this be what 
to S.R., 


you've been looking for? Send s.a.¢ 
30 City Road, E.C.1}. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

THE SAMOVAR CLUB, a non-political social 
club for graduates and young professional 
people. A coffee party is held each Wednesday 
evening and other are organised. 
—Application for membership may be madc to 
the Secretary of the Selection Committee, the 
Samovar Club, 108 Baker Street, W.1. 
TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER is prescribed 
for all forms of rheumatism, anaemia and many 


activities 





other diseases. Obtainable by post direct from 
the Pump Room, Trefriw. North Wales 

TV SNACKS and cocktail canapes are delicious 
with BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
Old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets Any wei accepted 

F. A. Blake lens) Lid., Queen Street 
Mills, Raver Dewsbury Yorks, Tel 

Dewsbury 17. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY. 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holiday 
experience to account by writing articles or 
stories. Why not you? If you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can always make money with 
your pen. Free book and advice from: Pro- 
spectus Dept.. LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


RARE BOOKS, FINE BINDINGS, 
COLOUR PLATE BOOKS, OUT-OF- 





PRINT BOOKS, etc 
Catalogues issued and sent free on 
application to: 

. A. LEE 
162 Byres Road, Glasgow, W.2. 











AUTHORS’ MSS, per 1,000 words. 


—Box No. 1100. 

AUTHORS’ MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into al] languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER. 1067-9). 
BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in the paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1 

ENTRUST IT TO THE EXPERTS—you want it 
well done ! Work carefully checked for accuracy 
and correct presentation, Specalist typists for 
MSS., theses, plays, scripts, etc. 100,000 words 
n 7 days (also a priority service for urgent work). 
Short stories next dav. Duplicating, translations, 


typed. 2s. 


indexing, editing, research, tapes transcribed. 
Literary and typewriting enquiries to Colonel 
Seed for immediate and personal attention 


CHIPPENDALE AND PARTNERS, 40 Poland 
St., W.1. GERRARD 2835/6 


CATALOGUE No. 2 





ECONOMICS, HISTORY, 
SCIENCE & MEDICINE 


DONALD A. BERRY 


141 Westmount Road, London, S.E.9 
(ELTham 8827) 








SULLY 122, 


1957 





FINE AND RARE 
ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKS AND MSS 
Also books on Art, Architecture, History, 
Literature, Science, Travel, etc. 
Catalogues from : 

ALAN G. THOMAS 
7a WIMBORNE RD., BOURNEMOUTH 














GERMAN BOOKS bought and sold. LIBRIS, 
38a Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


PALL MALL PAPERBACKS for the serious 
readers. ‘The Meaning of Freedom’ by Gilbert 
Murray and others. ‘Is the Liberal West in 
Decline?” by Hans Koha. “Education for 
Liberty’ by Massimo Salvadori. From your 
bookseller. 

SOUND NEWS—information summary of 
Third Programme Controversy—free from 
Sound Broadcasting Society, c/o Barclays 
Bank, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable storics are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address vour MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C23 








THE PLATONIAN 
A magazine to popularise Platonism as 
Theory and Way of Life 
A continuation of Thomas Taylor and the 
Americans Johnston and Guthrie. 

Nos. 1-6, bound, 150 pages, 4s.; 
single copies, 6d. All post free. 
PLATONIAN PRESS 
DURHAM AVENUE 
GOLD, PLYMOUTH 


66 
MT. 











r. & L, HANNAS, antiquarian booksellers, 33 
Farnaby Rd., Bromiey, Kent. Two catalogues in 
preparation ; (a) 17th and 18th Centurv English 
books, with a section on Husbandry. (b) Scan- 
dinavian travel and history. Business by post or 
appointment. 





TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

WE PUBLISH BOOKS at authors’ expense. 


Saleable work 
se ge 
Court, 
wari: FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet, — Regent Institute (Dept, 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success." No Sales—No Fees tuition.— 
B.A, Schoil of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


is distributed, author retaining 
Write Linden Press, 20 Took’s 











THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
IN ENGLAND 
BOOKS for serious students of Mysticism, 
Comparative Religion, Yoga, Occultism and 
allied subjects can be borrowed from the 
EXTENSIVE LENDING LIBRARY. 
Terms (British > 2 only) and full details 


DEPT. S., 50 GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1 














EDUCATIONAL 


ADDRESS WANTED of establishmefi or per- 
son in French Switzerland to teach French to 
Public Schoo! boy, 19} years, for 6 months be- 
fore University, preferably with other young 
people.—-DARBY, 19 St. MARY'S RD., Bir- 
mingham 17. 

AMBITIOUS SALESMEN, SPEAKERS & 
EXECUTIVES take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
WHY? — Michac! Adam, LANG. 1025/6 will 
tell you. 

BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term Selsey 2774. 

CAREERS IN NATURAL THERAPEUTICS 
AND OSTEOPATHY. Evening wition is avail- 
able to Students of all ages. Four-vear course 
includes all basic Sciences in this field. Practi- 
tioner status on graduation.—British College of 
Naturopath Limited, 6 Netherall Gardens, 
London, N.W.3. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. —Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or cal! 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


NEW SCHOOL, KING'S LANGLEY, HERTS 
(Co-Ed., Dav and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding carly specialisation. Nursery 
Ages, 3-6. Lower Schooi, 6-14. Upper Schoo! 
14-18. G.C.E. Exams, Transport for younger 
children within S-miles radius. 








SECRETARIAL 





OXFORD AND COUNTY 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprehensive training 
Christmas term 18th Sept. Tel.: 55966. Pros. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ 
(all examining Boards). London, B.A., B.Sc 
B.Sc.Econ.. B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est 
1894. 
ST. GODRIC’S 

SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to become 
Private Secretarics; Company Secretaries or 
Secretary-Linguists. Specialised training in 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work. 


Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. New Courses 3rd Septem- 
ber and ist October, 1957. Prospectus from the 
Principal, J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). St 
Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone Hampstead 9831, 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity gtaduates and older students; six-month 
and imtensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary. DAVIESS, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PAR 8392. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


APSIKOL has proved itself in thousands of 
cases to be the best remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBAGO, FIBROSITIS and similar com- 
plaints. Purely herbal tablets containing no 
Asprin, Codeine or manufactured drug. In worid- 
wide use. Prices : 3s. ¥d.. Ss. 10., 108 10d., in- 
cluding postage. — FREESTONE, Cathedral! 
Pharmacy, 34 High Sueect, ROCHESTER. 











A WELCOME GIFT 








The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, 
particularly to friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 45s. A Greeting Card 
is sent from the Spectator to friends for whom 
a subscription is opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, 


Wwcl 
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Pure Wool, 
shades. All 
for 40 in. x 60 in. Free samples. 
& Grame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, 


CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% 
Mothproofed, in popular pastel 
sizes from 25s 
—Kerr 
Scotland 
DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Catalogues 
and patterns of fabrics on re —_ —DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., WwW 

FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT. Wend ~ lamas 
Fancy Quality. Direct from U.S.A. Segments in 
Syrup. 1 lb. tins 8 for 22s. Original case of 24 
for 65s. CALIFORNIAN ASPARAGUS. Green 
and White Spears. 144 oz. tins. 8 for 40s. Mixed 
Parcel 5 tins cach Grapefruit and Asparagus 
38s. 6d. Post or Carriage Paid. — SHILLING 
Tt CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 


for men, 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard: also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cronwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 


RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, 
Notwithstanding sensational drug and serum dis- 
coveries, home remedies based on natura! essen- 
ua! oils from plants and berbs, like GARLISOL 
TABLETS. are still the best. Send 52s. 6d. for 
1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months” supply), with 
booklet of home treatment and dietary advice.— 
Garlisol Natural Remedie Fairlight, Sussex 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 


PFHEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Te ths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towe c 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne | 8, 
Jordanstown, C Antrim, Northern Ireland 
ACCOMMODATION 

LADY hyn A PLAYER requires Bed sitting- 
room and henett iurnished or unfurnish ¢. 
Or suggestions, in London Box 2402 Smith 
19-21 Compensiion Street 2. 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH STUDENT (m.) 
seeks accom. with Centra! London family during 
Summer vacation. Will teach children and 
undertake other duties in return for moderate 


terms.—Box 1114 





HOTELS 

APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND,  Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books. music, games, tcievision. A.A., 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA. The Falklands, 9 Dorset 
Road South. Well-appointed guest house near 
sca. Terms £8 88.-£10 10s. Tel.: 4221. 

. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
200 vards sea from. Gardens, 
Superlative food. April 








Tet. 1944. 33 rms. 
Putting Green. Garages. 
74 74 ens. Summer 9-12 gns. 


CLUNY HILL HOTEL, 
FORRES, MORAYSHIRE. 
THE RIVIERA OF THE NORTH. 
Warm Sunny Climate 
Superb hotel; magnificent ; Own grounds; 
restful atmosphere; where perfection is the aim. 
Offers ideal holiday; outstanding hospitality. 
Golf course, fishing, tennis, riding, billiards. ball- 
room. Fully licensed.—Brochure and tariff on 
application. 

LITTLE GUIDE 1) VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten track 
round Britain's coast and country. ‘Ss. post 
free from VICTOR HILTON, HARBOURSIDE, 

TORQUAY. 

ROYSTON HOTEL, WIMBORNE 16. Ideal 
centre for Dorset coast. New Forest, Small, 
quiet, comfortable. Good food, Families Wel- 
comed 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


JOIN CAREFREE HOLIDAY party for young 
professional, business people. August, Swanage. 
—Box 1106 


DODERO LINE 


Regular express service by s.s. *“ARGENTINA’ 

“URUGUAY,’ “LIBERTAD’ from London via 

LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO to BUENOS AIRES. 








Round voyages at reduced rates, 
Reguiar sailing every three weeks. Apply 
your Travel Agent or Genera! Passenger agents 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 


| Tel.: ROY 3111. 








— 








Registered as a Newspaper. 
Telephone: EUSton 3221. 


Entered as se ond- class mi 
Printed in Great Britain by GALE & PoLpeNn Ltb., 28 Craven ‘Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, 
(Canadian Magazine 


45s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland, 








Abroad, 2d.; Canada 


Aldershot. 


si] matter at the New York, N. Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THE SPECTATOR Lr., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 


Londos, w.c 
Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 


Post), 1d.—Friday, July 12, 1957 
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Isambard Kingdom Brunel 
L. T. C. ROLT 


Brunel was the greatest engineer of the nineteenth century, and one 
of the greatest engineering pioneers of all time. This is the first full 
biography of him to be published since 1870, and much information 
on Brunel’s life appears here for the first time. His perceptive bio- 
grapher, L. T. C. Rolt, himself an engineer, has made a special study 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

‘L. T. C. Rolt has breathed vigorous life into his Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel . .. Brunel emerges from the book as a man of unlimited energy, 
yet warmly human and full of fun . . .”. HOWARD CULPIN, Reynolds 
News. 

‘, .. full justice has been done to his achievement and character by a 
biographer who, himself trained as an engineer, is also at heart a 
poet.’ Birmingham Post. 25s. net 


Prospects of Love 
WILLIAM CAMP 


*, . » Many women, I think, will ring 
one another up and quote passages from 
Prospects of Love.’ TOM HOPKINSON, 
Observer. 15s. net 
‘, ». shows a maturity beyond promise 
ose SUNN 


The Night of 
the Tiger 
A. L. DEWLIN 


‘This is a racy novel, out of the John 
Steinbeck school...’ Belfast Telegraph. 
15s. net 





Just Published 


Chocolates for 
Breakfast 


PAMELA MOORE 


This author was barely eighteen when she wrote her 
startlingly perceptive and wonderfully evocative 
novel about a girl—the daughter of iil-matched 
parents—in sudden, hectic transition to womanhood. 


THE SPECTATOR, JULY 12, 


1957 


BAL FE ESS SE SS 


. ‘Perhaps the greatest contribution to scientific 
» medicine in the present century’, writes SIR HENEAGE 
\OGILVIE of 


The Stress of Life 
DR. HANS SELYE 


A revolutionary new concept of physical and mental illness, interpreted 
for a wide public. 185. net 





Henry Morse: Priest of the Plague 
PHILIP CARAMAN 


‘The present reviewer cannot think of any book of recent years more 
exciting, more filled with drama . . . This book is to me his master- 
piece.” EDITH SITWELL, Sunday Times. 18s. net 


The Linton 
Memorial 
LAVENDER LLOYD 


A drama set in East Africa, involving 
blackmail and murder. ‘reads as if it 
were an account of something that 
actually happened . Miss Lloyd 
shows the effect of the blackmailer’s 
insinuations . . with great skill, and 
her situations are absolutely convincing.’ 
MICHAEL SWAN, Sunday Times. 

. that too rare thing, a well told 
story . . . the narrative is strong and 
well-constructed, the prose flows easily, 
and the characters play their parts with- 
out artificiality.’ Times 15s. net 


12s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS 


A Policeman’s Lot 
HARRY SODERMAN 


A much travelled Swede, the late Dr, Soderman concentrated on 
studying all aspects of criminology while building for himself a con- 
siderable reputation as writer and journalist on the subject. This 
book proves what a masterly story-teller he was—and what rich 
material he had to write about. He discusses numerous cases of crime 
and detection (often of crime undetected), some of them famous but 
many of them described in detail for the first time in these pages. 

18s. net 


Book Society Recommendation 


John Locke 


MAURICE CRANSTON 


This, the first fully documented life of John Locke, is the result of 
eight years’ work on personal papers not available to any previous 
biographer. Mr. Cranston’s research on these valuable documents 
and on other material enables him to correct and substantially enlarge 
the traditional picture of Locke. 

‘Will remain as the standard and authentic biography .. . uniformly 
equable, forgiving, calm . . . We should be grateful to Mr. Cranston 
for having with such skill and industry given this weighty biography.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON, Observer. 

“You close the book with a vivid picture of what Locke was like as a 
man, and of what he did and thought.’ Punch. 42s. net 


The Transfer of Power 
in India 


Vv. P. MENON 


V. P. Menon the distinguished Indian administrator, formerly Chief 
Adviser to the Governor-General, tells the story of the transfer of 
power from the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 to the 
15th August, 1947, Ready this month. Probably 45s. net 


Profit and Power 


A Study of England and the Dutch Wars 
CHARLES WILSON 


This book combines in an unusual way the study of economic and 
strategic history. It illuminates the relationship between naval power 
and commercial expansion which helped to shape England’s eco- 
nomic destiny. 25s. net 


A History of Southern Africa 
E. A. WALKER 
This new edition of a standard work is completely revised and includes 


an account of apartheid, with a full survey of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. 60s. net 
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